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EDITOR'S 


CORNER 


INSTANT  PROPHECY 

THE  DISCUSSION  of  world  affairs  in  this 
issue  ("The  World  After  Vietnam") 
took  place  before  Nasser's  new  ugliness 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  went  to  press  just 
as  it  was  breaking.  Powerful  as  we  think 
the  article  is,  it  would  have  been  more 
timely  had  the  conversation  taken  place 
a  few  weeks  later.  Then  Mr.  Barnett,  for 
instance,  need  not  have  issued  a  warning 
that  things  were  ready  to  fall  apart  in  the 
Middle  East,  he  could  have  pointed  to  the 
fact.  As  it  was,  there  was  only  time  to  add 
one  line  that  the  news  was  breaking,  and 
then  close  the  presses.  Mr.  Barnett  is 
known  to  us  as  perhaps  the  most  articulate 
civilian  strategic  thinker  in  sight.  In  this 
case  his  warning  came  true  embarrass- 
ingly early.  We  hope  you  take  his  and 
Professor  Trager's  remarks  on  the  more 
distant  future  with  the  seriousness  they 
deserve. 

ALMOST  TRAMPS 

IN  THi£  MIDST  of  all  the  tensions  in  the 
world,  we  hope  you  can  relax  a  little 
with  two  articles  in  this  issue  that  deal 
with,  well,  not  quite  tramps.  A  hobo  of 
the  old  school  will  insist  he  isn't  a  tramp, 
and  on  page  22,  Bill  Nelson,  a  Wisconsin 
newsman,  tells  you  about  the  vanishing 
hoboes  or  "knights  of  the  road."  and  lets 
you  chat  with  a  few  of  them.  Liberty  ships 
weren't  built  to  be  tramps  either,  though 
that  became  the  lot  of  some  of  them.  They 
were  slow  and  not  noted  for  beauty,  but 
they  carried  the  goods  in  WW2,  sometimes 
stayed  afloat  when  broken  in  two,  and 
Henry  Kaiser  showed  how  to  build  them 
faster  than  German  subs  could  sink  them. 
See  Lyman  Nash  on  page  12. 

THIS  MONTH'S  LESSON 

THIS  MONTH  the  Professor  dropped  in  to 
discuss  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "end 
the  war  in  Vietnam." 

"I  am  not,"  said  the  Professor,  in  his 
usual  long-winded  way,  "discussing  the 
merits  of  the  case,  but  only  the  meaning 
of  what  people  say  when  they  choose  to 
open  their  mouths.  As  you  know,  T  never 
take  sides  in  public,  but  only  in  the  voting 
booth,  and  my  chief  concern  is  simply  in 
getting  to  what  is  actually  meant  by  what 
is  said. 

"Those  who  cry  most  loudly  for  an  end 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam  call  it  'dissent.'  Is 
it?  A  remarkable  question.  After  listening 
very  carefully  to  what  is  written,  spoken 
and  carried  on  placards.  I  must  say  I  am 
bewildered." 

At  this  point  the  Professor  took  a  small 
pinch  of  snuff  into  his  left  nostril. 

He  sneezed,  and  apologized. 

"There  was  war  in  Vietnam  before  we 
were  involved  in  open  conflict.  For  years. 
Dulles  tried  to  end  it  with  threats.  Under 
Kennedy  we  tried  to  end  it  with  military 
advice  and  expanded  economic  aid.  Under 
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Johnson  it  was  felt  that  we  had  to  par- 
ticipate openly  to  bring  it  to  an  end. 

"How  then,  is  it  'dissent'  to  call  for 
efforts  to  end  the  war  there?  That  is  only 
agreement  with  national  policy. 

"Is  it  suggested  that  our  troops,  our 
civilian  aid  and  our  billions  have  been 
invested  for  the  purpose  of  continiiiii'j 
the  war?  Perish  the  thought!  It  is  a  naked 
fact  of  war,  even  on  the  side  of  the 
villains  (whichever  side  you  say  is  vil- 
lainous), that  their  aim  in  waging  war  is 
to  bring  it  to  an  end.  It  is  now  rumored 
that  General  Westmoreland  feels  a  need 
of  100,000  more  troops.  True  or  not,  the 
response  of  the  'dissent'  is  that  instead 
of  giving  him  the  troops  we  should  end 
the  war.  Is  this  an  alternative?  Upon  my 
soul,  I  am  morally  certain  that  if  the 
General  wants  100,000  more  troops  it  is 
to  bring  the  war  to  an  end,  and  that  he 
feels  that  if  he  does  not  get  them  the  war 
may  continue  longer  than  otherwise.  It 
is  sometimes  argued  by  the  same  people 
who  call  for  an  end  to  the  war  that  it  is 
a  civil  war,  and  that  we  should  get  out  so 
that  it  can  continue  as  a  civil  war." 

More  snuff,  another  sneeze,  another 
apology. 

"Now  it  is  beyond  me  why  people  who 
say  that  they  want  a  war  to  be  brought 
to  an  end  should  endorse  proposals  for 
its  continuance.  Understand  me.  If  they 
want  the  war  to  continue,  and  if  they  fear 
that  our  participation  may  end  it  speedily, 
let  them  say  so.  That  is  all  right  in  a 
nation  which  permits  dissent  and  total 
freedom  of  opinion. 

"One  thing  is  plain.  Whoever  carries 
a  placard  down  Main  Street  saying  'End 
the  War  in  Vietnam'  is  saying  in  effect 
'I  espouse  the  efforts  of  our  government 
in  Vietnam.'  And  whoever  carries  a  plac- 
ard saying  'Get  Out  of  Vietnam'  is  saying 
in  effect  'Let  the  war  continue  as  it  was 
before'." 

The  professor  reached  for  his  hom- 
burg. 

"But  I  am  certain  that  they  don't  mean 
what  they  say  at  all.  How  can  we  'end 
the  war'  by  'getting  out'?  The  terms  are 
contradictory — for  if  we  get  out  we  can 
do  nothing. 

"If  you  guess  the  total  meaning  of 
such  'dissenters'  from  all  that  they  say, 
what  they  really  mean  is  'Let  the  Com- 
munists keep  fighting,  as  long  as  need 
be,  on  terms  that  will  assure  them  the 
victory.'  That  is  a  far  cry  from  "ending 
the  war,'  but,  good  heavens,  it  is  real 
dissent  and  any  dissenter  worth  his  salt 
should  have  the  courage  to  say  it  in  plain 
English." 

The  Professor  literally  stomped  out  of 
our  office  in  what  he  would  call  high 
dudgeon. 

POSTPONEMENT 

THE  SCHEDULED  May  launching  of  the 
new  merchant  ship  American  Legion  at 
Chester,  Pa.,  did  not,  we  regret  to  say. 
come  off  as  advertised.  U.S.  Lines  advised 
us  that  some  late  design  changes  were 
decided  upon,  requiring  a  postponement 
of  the  launching  to  some  indefinite  future 
date.  RBP 
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DATELINE  WASHINGTON 


SPEED  UP  FOR  SOCIAL  SECURITY? 
TERROR  BY  TELEPHONE. 
THE  INCREDIBILITY  GAP. 


Rare  is  the  Member  of  Congress  who  has  failed  to  express 
himself  on  the  subj ect  of  improving  the  nation' s  Social 
Security  System.  A  daily  stream  of  bills  in  both  chambers 
proposes  higher  monthly  payments,  lower  age  limits,  and 
other  liberalizing  features  ...  so  that  the  20  million 
beneficiaries  can  anticipate  a  little  more  a  little 
later. 

Meanwhile,  Sen.  Hugh  Scott  (R-Pa. )  has  initiated  an 
attack  on  SSS  from  another  flank  .  .  .  saying  it  *  s  not 
so  much  a  question  of  too  little,  but  of  too  late.  It  now 
takes  six  weeks  (average)  to  process  an  application  for 
Social  Security  benefits  and  there  are  other  indications 
of  hardening  of  the  bureaucratic  arteries,  Scott  charges. 

The  Pennsylvanian  has  struck  a  responsive  chord  by 
urging  the  creation  of  a  "complaint  center"  in  each 
state,  and  a  Congressional  investigation  as  well,  in 
order  to  stimulate  SSS  into  PDQ.  Medicare,  not  lack  of 
caring,  is  to  blame  for  the  slow  service,  responds  Social 
Security. 

Congress  is  aroused  over  a  relatively  recent  and  most 
offensive  form  of  telephone  harassment,  a  terror  tactic 
which  affects  more  than  50, OOP  victims  a  month. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  urging  federal 
legislation  to  reinforce  measures  taken  by  most  of  the  50 
states,  and  noting  the  "depth  of  this  vicious  practice," 
reports : 

" Families  of  servicemen  are  called  and  given  false 
reports  of  death  or  ln.1ury,  or  even,  hard  as  it  is  to 
believe,  are  gloatingly  reminded  of  the  death  of  a  soil  or 
husband  in  service." 

A  Bell  Telephone  System  official  has  disclosed  to 
the  Committee  that  three  detection  devices  have  been 
perfected  to  help  trace  the  crank  calls,  and  research  is 
continuing.  Nearly  800  telephone  terrorists  were  caught 
and  convicted  in  1966  by  the  detection  devices. 

Washington's  traditional  credibility  gap — between  what 
the  Administration  wants  to  tell  and  what  the  people 
have  a  right  to  know — has  widened  under  the  strains  of 
the  Vietnam  war  and  peace  efforts.  Of  late ,  both  the 
newsmakers  and  news  reporters  have  also  been  squirming 
over  the  "incredibility  gap"  .   .   ,  the  distance 
between  news  headlines  and  news  sources. 

For  years,  the  hlerarchs  of  the  government  have  held 
Intimate  lunches  with  pet  members  of  the  fourth  estate, 
and  given  them  the  inside  poop  on  the  administration's 
tactics  and  strategy  .   .  .  but  the  favored  few  were 
proscribed  from  identifying  their  source  other  than  by 
some  anonymity  like  "U.S.  officials,"  "high  authority," 
etc. 

Recently,  McGeorge  Bundy  and  Bill  Moyers,  erstwhile 
top-level  aides  to  President  Johnson,  denounced  the 
game;  and  some  of  the  nation's  newspapers  have 
editorially  deplored  it.  Nonetheless,  this  column  can 
confidentially  report  that  the  practice  of  priming  the 
incredibility  gap  continues  unabated  in  the  nation's 
capital,  according  to  "unimpeachable  sources." 


PEOPLE  AND  QUOTES: 

U.S.  WILL  PREVAIL 

"Backed  at  home  by  resolve, 
confidence,  patience,  determi- 
nation and  continued  support, 
we  will  prevail  in  Vietnam  over 
Communist  aggression." — Gen- 
eral Westmoreland. 

WHY  WE  FIGHT 

"It  is  a  terrible  truth  that 
suffering  is  so  often  the  price 
of  fi'eedom.  But  freedom  is  in- 
divisible: to  protect  it  in  distant 
Asia  is  to  maintain  it  here." 
President  Johnson. 

VIETNAM  PROBLEM 

".  .  .  we  should  get  over  the 
idea  that  there  is  any  quick  or 
easy  way  to  solve  the  highly 
complex  problem  of  South 
Vietnam."  Under  Sec'y  of  State 
George  Ball. 

A  WARNING 

"Let's  bewai'e  of  believing 
things  are  going  as  well  as  those 
who  hold  public  office  would 
wish  us  to  believe."  PubUsher 
Bill  D.  Moyers. 

PUBLIC  OPINION 

"American  public  opinion  is 
an  ocean.  You  cannot  stir  it 
with  a  teaspoon."  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey. 

ORGANIZED  CRIME 

"Unless  it  is  curtailed,  organ- 
ized crime  will  some  day  put  a 
man  in  the  White  House  and  he 
won't  know  it  until  they  hand 
him  the  bill."  Circuit  Judge 
Edward  S.  Piggins. 

SHABBY  PRESS 

"The  American  newspaper  is 
the  shabbiest  product  in  a  land 
which  has  shown  the  world  how 
the  best  designed  and  most 
elegantly  finished  goods  can 
be  produced  cheaply  for  the 
masses."  London  Daily  Mirror 
Publisher  Cecil  H.  King. 

MODERN  DIPLOMACY 

"Modern  diplomats  approach 
eveiy  problem  with  an  open 
mouth.  United  Nations  Ambas- 
sador Arthur  Goldberg. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Letters  published  do  not  necessarily  ex- 
press the  policy  of  The  American  Legion. 
Keep  letters  short.  Name  and  address  must 
be  jurnished.  Expressions  of  opinion  and 
requests  for  personal  services  are  appreci- 
ated, but  they  cannot  be  acknowledged  or 
answered,  due  to  lack  of  magazine  staff  for 
these  purposes.  Requests  for  personal  serv- 
ices which  may  be  legitimately  asked  of 
The  American  Legion  should  be  made  to 
your  Post  Service  Officer  or  your  state 
(Department)  American  Legion  Hq.  Send 
letters  to  the  editor  to:  Letters,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine.  720  5th  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

THE  CONSULAR  TREATY 

sir:  We  in  our  family  are  proud  and 
pleased  with  the  action  of  the  Legion 
in  regard  to  the  U.S. -Soviet  Consular 
Treaty.  ("This  Nutty  World,"  Editor's 
Corner,  April  and  "Testimony  in  Op- 
position to  the  Consular  Treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union,"  May.)  Your  patriotic  ac- 
tion gives  us  the  hope,  so  essential  to 
the  individual,  that  there  will  always 
be  those  who  will  stand  up  and  be 
counted  when  the  best  interests  of  all 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  need 
a  champion  and  spokesman.  We  continue 
to  be  amazed  and  shocked  that  intelli- 
gent men  could  have  saddled  our  coun- 
try with  such  a  treaty. 

Don  Nissen 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

THE  VIETNAM  GROUND  WAR 

sir:  "Vietnam:  How  the  Ground  War  is 
Fought,"  by  George  Fielding  Eliot  (May) 
is  a  stupendous  job.  Every  local  paper 
should  feature  this  kind  of  honest, 
straightforward  picture  of  how  our  mil- 
itary plan  makes  sense  (and  thus  dispel 
the  confusion  so  many  of  the  warped 
stories  and  demonstrations  cause) . 

Joseph  P.  Gaugler 
Saddle  River,  N.J. 

AIR  POLLUTION 

sir:  Congratulations  for  the  fine  article, 
"The  Many  Faces  of  Air  Pollution" 
(May) .  It  was  an  impressive  piece  of  in- 
depth  reporting  on  a  knotty  problem. 

One  of  the  ways  we  shall  have  cleaner 
air  is  through  continuous  education  and 
information.  Articles  such  as  yours  can 
do  much  to  inform  the  public  that  air 
pollution  control  will  cost  money,  time 
and  effort,  but  that  lack  of  controls  is 
far  more  costly  in  every  way. 

Kenneth  Kowald,  Executive  Secretary 
New  York  State  Action 
For  Clean  Air  Committee 
New  York,  N.Y. 

SIR:  Your  article  on  air  pollution  was 
one  of  the  clearest  and  most  concise  that 
I  have  seen  written  for  the  layman. 

One  can  now  occasionally  see  the  yel- 
lowish-brown fumes  of  nitrous  oxide 
build  up  over  Oklahoma  City  on  a  calm 
day  after  the  morning  rush  hour  has 
subsided  somewhat.  It  has  been  a  good 
reminder  that  "it  can  happen  here  also." 
Several  years  ago,  an  oil  refinery  here 
was  losing  gas — unburned — to  the  at- 
mosphere.  Two   different  methods  of 


checking  this  loss  showed  the  refinery 
was  losing  two  million  cubic  feet  of  gas 
per  day!  The  value  of  this  gas  was  from 
$800  to  $3500,  depending  on  whether  it 
was  used  for  recoverable  liquids  (pro- 
pane, butane,  gasoline)  or  as  fuel  gas 
in  the  boilerhouse.  Oklahoma  doesn't 
have  an  air  pollution  problem  (it  ranked 
as  one  of  the  four  states  lowest  in  air 
pollution),  but  one  can  easily  see  where 
it  might  if  such  unconscionable  waste 
is  not  checked,  and  we  have  no  air  pollu- 
tion control  laws  here  at  present. 

N.  F.  McNaughton 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

OUR  DOWNGRADED  POLICE 

sir:  The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Police  Conference  of  New  York,  as- 
sembled at  a  meeting  held  in  Niagara 
Falls,  N.Y.,  on  April  8th,  1967,  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  commend- 
ing The  American  Legion  Magazine  and 
Talmage  Powell  for  his  article  "Our 
Downgraded  Police:  A  National  Peril," 
which  appeared  in  your  publication  in 
April. 

The  article  presents  the  facts  as  po- 
licemen know  them.  It  is  rare  to  find 
an  article  that  brings  to  light  the  prob- 
lems facing  law  enforcement  in  our  na- 
tion. It  is  a  sad  commentary  that  the 


citizens  of  our  countiy  are  not  aware 
of  the  national  peril  facing  them  by  the 
downgrading  of  law  enforcement  officers. 

Too  often,  magazines  and  the  news 
media  tend  to  downgrade  policemen, 
which  not  only  demoralizes  them  but 
causes  serious,  irreparable  harm  be- 
tween the  policeman  and  the  community 
he  serves. 

The  Association  represents  208  indi- 
vidual units  comprising  over  50,000 
career  policemen  throughout  the  State 
of  New  York. 

Al  Sgaglione,  President 
Police  Conference  of  New  York,  Inc. 

Albany,  N.Y. 

sir:  Congratulations  for  the  wonderful 
article  on  our  downgraded  police.  It  is 
certainly  a  story  worth  telling  over  and 
over  again.  The  police  of  this  city  are 
glad  that  someone  had  the  guts  and  in- 
itiative to  tell  the  true  story  of  the  police 
problems  confronting  America  today.  It 
should  be  printed  in  all  newspapers  in 
America  so  all  the  people  could  read  it. 

Bernard  J.  Flinn 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WORD  FROM  AN  EX-G.I. 

sir:  I  have  just  returned  from  Germany, 
after  four  years  in  the  Air  Force.  I'd 
just  like  to  say  thanks  to  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Legion  for  all  of  their 
work  on  behalf  of  the  American  ser- 
viceman. 

Thomas  M.  Rawson 
Burlington,  Mass. 


Send  cigarettes  to  servicemen  in 
Soutti  Vietnam  at  less  tlian  12o  a  pacl( 


Civic,  fraternal  and  veterans'  organi- 
zations; companies  and  individuals 
desiring  to  send  cigarettes,  for  free 
distribution  to  our  fighting  forces  in 
South  Vietnam,  may  use  the  order 
blank  below.  To  each  package,  we 
affix  a  specially  printed  label  identi- 


NUMBER  OF 

CASES 
(300  PKGS 

each) 


*Delivered 
subject  to 


BRAND  PRICE" 

SALEM  King-Size   $32.41 

WINSTON  King-size   32.41 

WINSTON  Crush-Proof  Box  32.41 

WINSTON  Super  King-Size  35.46 

WINSTON  Menthol  S.  K.  S.  35.46 

CAMEL  Filter  King-Size.  .  .  32.41 

CAMEL  Regular-Size   31.20 

in  South  Vietnam.  All  prices  ore 
change  without  notice. 


fying  the  donor  and  enclose  in  each 
carton  an  addressed  acknowledgment 
card.  Minimum  shipment:  1  case  con- 
taining 300  packages  of  one  brand. 
Orders,  with  checks  should  be  sent 
directly  to: 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 

WInston-Salem,  North  Carolina  27102 


Enclosed  is  check  for  $   in 

payment  of  the  indicated  quantity  of  ciga- 
rettes for  free  distribution  to  our  Armed 
Forces  in  South  Vietnam: 


ZIP  CODE  NO. 
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SCENE:  Libraryof  The  American  Legion 
Magazine's  office  in  New  York  City. 

TIME:  Spring,  1967. 

QUESTIONS  by  your  editor. 

ANSWERS  by  Frank  R.  Barnett  and 
Prof.  Frank  N.  Trager. 
Q.  Gentlemen,  you  have  been  kind 
enough  to  respond  to  questioning  that 
asks  you  to  look  at  the  whole  world  after 
the  Vietnam  war,  as  you  see  it. 

Frank  R.  Barnett,  president,  nation- 
al STRATEGY  INFORMATION  CENTER,  INC. 

The  world  is  a  big  place,  and  "after  Viet- 
nam" is  a  lot  of  time.  To  what  should 
we  hold  ourselves? 


TheWorld 

AFTER 

Vietnam 


Frank  N.  Tracer,  professor  of  in- 
ternational AFFAIRS,  new  YORK  UNI- 
VERSITY: Suppose  you  outline  your  main 
thought,  and  see  where  we  go. 

Q.  Our  main  thought  is  that  just  once, 
Americans  should  look  realistically  be- 
yond a  war  while  the  fighting  is  still 
going  on. 

In  WWl  and  WW2  we  often  acted 
and  thought  as  if  everything  would  take 
care  of  itself  automatically,  if  only  we 
won  the  fight. 

In  1917,  the  world  would  be  "made 
safe  for  democracy." 

In  1941,  we  talked  about  "winning  the  peace,"  then  acted 
as  if  there  would  be  "bluebirds  over  the  white  cliffs  of  Do- 
ver," with  joy  and  laughter  and  peace  ever  after  —  super- 
intended by  the  UN. 

Terrible  disillusion  followed  each  time.  Perhaps  we  con- 
tributed to  it  by  taking  too  much  counsel  of  our  hopes.  We 
closed  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  history  and  events,  reacting 
to  forces  already  in  motion,  would  keep  right  on  marching. 
We  couldn't  march  fast  enough  to  get  back  into  our  shells 
and  our  dream  world. 

barnett:  Professor  Trager  is  some- 
what of  a  specialist  on  Asia,  and  he  is 
just  back  from  Indonesia  and  Viet- 
nam. Frank,  will  you  start  discussing 
our  role  in  Asia  "after  Vietnam?" 

tracer:  Yes,  and  none  too  soon.  In 
my  view  the  clash  of  regular  armies 
could  end  in  Vietnam  during  this  cal- 
endar year.  I  expect  some  sort  of  set- 
tlement in  1967  or  early  1968. 

Q.  With  our  basic  goal  achieved? 

tracer:  Yes  —  the  independence  of  South  Vietnam.  What 
then?  Do  we  pull  out?  On  three  counts  we  will  clearly  have 
to  stay  in  Southeast  Asia  in  some  force  —  both  military  and 
civilian—  for  a  good  long  time. 

Q.  Count  one  is? 

tracer:  Our  civilian  commitment  is  very  long  range.  We  are 
pledged  to  an  aid  program  not  only  to  heal  the  devastation, 
but  to  help  build  a  kind  of  economy  and  opportunity  never 
before  enjoyed  in  Vietnam.  This  envisions  aid  in  the  ways  of 
peace  over  many  years  —  across  the  whole  spectrum  of  educa- 
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Prof.  Frank  N.  Trager 


A  Question  and  Answer  interview  with  two  special' 


ists  in  global  affairs  that  tangles  with  the  realities. 


the  opportunities  and  dangers  after  Vietnam, 


tion,  health,  farming,  transportation,  manufacture,  trade  and 
political  administration. 

Q.  And  second? 

tracer:  The  military  settlement  that  I  expect  in  Vietnam  is 
not  apt  to  be  a  simple  one.  Pacification  of  the  guerrillas  may 
take  years  after  the  dust  of  the  major  warfare  has  settled.  The 
South  Vietnam  army  should  be  able  to  assume  more  of  that 
work  in  time,  but  meanwhile,  the  Communists  wouldn't  miss 
a  chance  to  run  the  whole  show  over  again,  given  a  vacuum. 
So  it  isn't  in  the  cards  for  us  simply  to  pick  up  our  marbles  and 
go  home.  That  could  waste  every  life  and  every  dollar  that 
we  and  the  South  Vietnamese  and  our  other  allies  have  spent 
in  the  struggle. 

I  envision  something  like  Korea,  where  we  are  now  achiev- 
ing a  success  story  in  the  civilian  sector  supported  by  a  long 
military  presence. 

Q.  What  is  the  third  count? 

tracer:  To  stay  in  Southeast  Asia 
long  enough  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  a  better  security  system  for  all  the 
nations  on  the  rim  of  Asia.  As  a  result 
of  our  stand  in  Vietnam  the  free  na- 
tions of  Asia  and  the  far  Pacific  are 
ripe  for  this.  A  new  awakening  to  a 
long-range  choice  other  than  Commu- 
nism has  come  over  the  fringe  of  the 
continent— Japan,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, the  Philippines,  Indonesia,  Thai- 
land, Laos,  Korea,  Taiwan,  Malaysia 
—even,  I  think,  Cambodia,  Pakistan  and  Burma  —  possibly 
India. 


Frank  R.  Barnett 


Q.  We  read  very  little  about  such  far-reaching  effects  of  our 


It  has  been  an  American  aim  in  every  conflict  to  bring  tine  world  to  stable  prosperity  and  peace  out  of  the  ashes  of  warfare.  We  have  never 
succeeded,  perhaps  because  we  ran  from  some  of  the  realities  when  the  firing  stopped.  What  goals  will  we  follow  in  the  world  after  Vietnam? 
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NTINUED  The  World  After  Vietnam 


commitment  in  Vietnam.  What  sort  of  change  is  occurring? 

tracer:  Asians  have  seen  a  miracle  in  Vietnam,  and  have 
taken  heart  from  it. 

For  years,  these  nations  saw  the  Communist  bandwagon 
rolHng.  Regardless  of  their  wishes,  they  saw  no  alternative  but 
to  make  their  accommodation  with  Red  China  sooner  or  later. 

Q.  How  did  that  resignation  show  itself? 

tracer:  Each  played  a  lone  hand.  Some,  like  the  Free  Chi- 
nese on  Taiwan,  resolved  to  go  down  fighting.  Others  found 
their  leaders  marching  them  willingly  down  the  Communist 
trail  —  like  the  Indonesians  under  Sukarno.  Or  like  the  Cam- 
bodians under  Prince  Sihanouk  who  played  ball  with  Red 
China  and  North  Vietnam  as  the  inexorable  wave  of  the 
future. 

Burma  has  had  a  continuing 
brush  with  Communist  insur- 
rectionary activities  since  1948. 
When  Ne  Win  came  to  power 
in  1962,  he  went  beyond  neu- 
tralism to  virtual  isolation— as 
if  awaiting  the  doom  that 
would  finally  overtake  Burma 
out  of  Laos  and  Vietnam,  and 
hoping  not  to  have  offended 
his  eventual  conquerors  in  the 
meantime. 

Thailand  has  been  beleaguered  in  its  northeast  provinces 
by  Communist  insurrectionists  since  1950.  Fiercely  independ- 
ent, she  clutched  at  U.S.  aid  more  in  hope  than  in  expec- 
tation in  the  long  run. 

Malaysia,  even  while  trusting  to  a  British  defense  pact, 
found  herself  attacked  by  Sukarno's  Peking-aligned  Indonesia. 

Souvanna  Phouma,  in  Laos,  has  endured  constant  warfare 
inside  Laos  at  the  hands  of  Communists  who  were  awarded 
a  share  of  the  government  of  Laos  under  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment of  1962.  Since  1963  he  has  begun  to  realize  that  events 
in  Vietnam  would  decide  the  ultimate  fate  of  Laos. 

Q.  How  about  Japan? 

tracer:  Japan  too.  Her  crowded  industrial  islands  live  or  die 
with  trade.  Her  trade  to  the  south,  with  Vietnam  and  the  rich 
Indonesia  isles  and  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia,  is  vital  to  her 
survival.  As  the  Communist  bandwagon  rolled  to  the  south, 
many  middle-of-the  road  Japanese  foresaw  a  need  to  make  an 
accommodation  with  Red  China,  on  Peking's  terms.  Among 
other  things,  that  would  have  meant  an  influx  of  Japanese  sci- 
ence, industry,  steel  and  machine  tools  for  Red  China;  and 
Chinese  political  pressures  on  Japan  against  the  West.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  Japan  actually  had  exploratory  trade  missions 
in  China. 

Q.  What  change  has  taken  place? 

tracer:  Our  stand  in  Vietnam  is  just  starting  to  reverse  the 
whole  bandwagon.  The  sense  of  loneliness  and  hopelessness  in 
these  countries  is  giving  way  to  a  new  sense  of  their  collective 
power  and  to  new  aspirations.  They  are  starting  to  meet  to- 
gether and  think  together  as  Asian  states  with  a  future  —  and 
jointly  to  concern  themselves  with  law  and  order  in  their  part 
of  the  world. 

They  are  bolder,  too.  Boldest  of  all  were  the  Indonesians. 
Inspired  and  given  hope  by  the  determined  American  stand 
in  Vietnam,  the  military  and  civilian  population  in  Indonesia 
suppressed  an  attempted  coup  by  the  biggest  Communist  party 
outside  of  Russia  or  China,  then  ejected  from  power  Sukarno's 
whole  pro-Chinese  government. 

Here  was  an  unexpected  dividend  from  the  Vietnam  strug- 


gle whose  importance  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Think 
what  it  means  to  the  entire  world  for  an  industrial  power  such 
as  Japan  to  be  freed  of  the  prospect  of  maintaining  her  Indo- 
nesia trade  on  Peking's  terms. 

The  old  Indonesia  under 
Sukarno  was  a  thorn  also  in 
the  whole  East  Asian  defense 
machinery.  Sukarno's  diplo- 
mats warned  Australians  that 
their  day  was  coming.  Some 
years  ago  when  the  Philip- 
pines proposed  a  joint  security 
agreement  among  Indonesia, 
Malaysia  and  the  Philippines, 
Sukarno's  answer  was  to  make 
war  on  Malaysia  and  to  encourage  the  Philippines  in  terri- 
torial claims  on  Malaysia,  to  keep  them  apart.  But  the  new 
Indonesian  government  has  ended  Sukarno's  war  on  Malay- 
sia and  rejoined  the  United  Nations. 

Q.  You  are  saying  that  we  have  a  whole  new  hall  game? 

tracer:  Exactly,  and  one  to  win  if  we  don't  strike  out.  Last 
June  ten  Asian  nations  met  in  Seoul,  South  Korea,  ostensibly 
for  economic  cooperation.  They  consented  to  let  President 
Park  of  South  Korea,  in  his  role  as  President  of  the  Confer- 
ence issue  a  political  communique,  endorsing  both  the  Ameri- 
can and  Korean  position  in  Vietnam.  Japan  and  the  others 
didn't  put  their  names  to  the  statement,  but  I  think  it's  sig- 
nificant that  they  didn't  say  no,  either. 

The  Thai  Foreign  Minister,  Thanat  Khoman,  whom  I  re- 
gard as  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  in  the  world,  is  engineering 
further  such  meetings. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand,  of  course,  have  fighting  forces 
in  Vietnam,  and  Korea  has  two  very  tough  divisions  in  the 
thick  of  the  coastal  warfare  north  of  Saigon.  Thailand  has 
gone  all  out  in  her  commitment  to  our  position,  with  her  new 
B-52  bomber  bases.  The  Philippines  have  combat  troops  in 
Vietnam  on  non-combat  duty.  President  Marcos  has  led  his 
Philippine  government  into  a  series  of  steps  which  certainly 
put  the  Philippines  in  the  forefront  of  working  toward  some 
kind  of  Asian  defense  grouping.  Lee  Kwan  Yew,  in  Singa- 
pore, once  as  anti-American 
as  he  was  pro-British,  now  says 
that  our  stand  in  Vietnam  has 
helped  the  situation  through- 
out Asia,  and  he  publicly  ap- 
plauds our  position  there. 

I  lectured  in  several  parts  of 
Japan  recently— at  universities, 
the  Foreign  Office,  the  Nation- 
al Defense  College  and  other 
places.  Without  losing  sight  of 
the  fact  that  they  must  trade  or 
die,  the  Japanese  yet  showed  a 
growing  conviction  that  they  also  have  to  play  a  peacekeep- 
ing role  in  the  area.  I  even  detect  small  signs  of  wavering 
toward  less  fright  of  Red  China  in  Burma  and  Cambodia. 

Q.  What  can  we  make  of  all  this? 

tracer:  I  see  the  eventual  solution  to  the  dilemma  character- 
ized by  Korea,  where  we  have  kept  large  troop  commitments 
for  17  years,  with  no  end  in  sight.  If  we  win  in  Vietnam  shall 
we  now  keep  American  troops  there  forever  purely  on  the 
defensive?  And  in  Korea?  And  in  the  next  trouble  spot?  We 
have  given  new  courage  to  a  whole  family  of  nations,  and  we 
must  stay  on  not  simply  as  permanent  police,  but  with  a  new 
aim  —  to  see  a  solution  with  security,  prosperity  and  peace  on 
the  distant  horizon.  Let  us  encourage  these  nations  to  weld 
themselves  into  a  defensive  group  with  defensive  strength, 
more  like  NATO,  while  helping  them  to  strengthen  their  econ- 
omies at  the  same  time. 
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Q.  Don't  we  already  have  an  Asian  defensive  pact  in  SEATO? 
tracer:  Our  SEATO  treaty  in  Asia  is  a  much  looser  pact 
than  NATO,  without  the  collective  hardware  and  collective 
military  organization  for  keeping  the  peace.  France,  now  dis- 
regarding the  importance  of  NATO  to  her  security  in  Europe, 
is  a  SEATO  member  -  and  no  help.  Japan,  South  Korea  and 
Burma  are  not  in  SEATO.  But  we  can  make  a  NATO  in  Asia 
with  what  we  have  started,  if  we  stay  on  the  job  and  see  it 
through.  And  there  is  no  other  solution  that  I  can  see. 


\ 
{ 


Q.  Could  that  be  a  way  out  for  us  in  the  end? 

tracer:  If,  with  our  help,  Taiwan  and  the  Philippines  and 
Japan  and  Australia  and  Thailand,  and  perhaps  Indonesia, 
and  the  others  can  be  united  defensively  and  strengthened  to 
guarantee  the  independence  of  Korea  and  Vietnam,  and  if 
Korea  and  Vietnam  join  in  guarantees  of  the  defense  of  the 
others,  that  offers  a  possibility  of  a  more  stable  balance  of 
power  in  Asia,  with  less  and  less  help  from  the  United  States 
as  time  goes  by.  What  other  possibility  is  there  except  a  whole 
future  of  running  away?  And  if  we  carry  on  our  economic  and 
technical  assistance,  their  internal  strength  should  grow  to- 
ward future  self-sustenance  as  it  has  in  Japan  and  Taiwan,  and 
as  it  is  growing  in  Korea.  Here  is  something  to  work  for. 

Q.  Isn't  our  defense  treaty  with  Japan  due  for  revision  soon? 

tracer:  Yes.  In  1970.  We  renewed  it  for  ten  years  in  1960. 
I  would  be  hopeful  that  we  might  come  up  with  something 
quite  different,  something  that  would  take  into  account  a  total 
area  defense,  involving  the  other  nations,  too.  For  that  matter, 
I  see  no  need  to  wait  until  1970.  Vietnam  has  put  Asian  de- 


fense into  a  whole  new  focus.  The  bandwagon  of  the  free  has 
started  to  roll.  In  your  "world  after  Vietnam"  let's  keep  it 
rolling  in  Asia. 

Q.  I  can  think  of  some  commentators  who  would  say  you  are 
talking  through  your  hat  if  you  imagine  that  we  have  inspired 
a  new  moral  strength  in  Asia,  that  we  could  help  weld  into 
something  permanent.  Providing,  of  course,  we  don't  run 
home  the  way  we  did  after  the  two  world  wars.  Is  there  more 
tangible  evidence  of  support  for  our  position  among  free 
Asians? 

tracer:  The  reelection  of  President  Park  of  South  Korea  is 
the  most  irrefutable  grass  roots  evidence  that  I  know  of.  All 
along  he  has  been  outspoken  in  his  support  of  free  Asian 
solidarity  nurtured  under  American  beginnings.  He  ran  for 
his  first  term  as  a  military  leader,  like  Ky  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  got  in  as  President  only  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth.  When  he 
ran  for  reelection  recently,  he  already  had  thousands  of  Ko- 
rean troops  fighting  in  Vietnam.  His  opponents  made  that  an 
election  issue  and  accused  him  of  planning  to  double  the  num- 
ber of  Korean  troops  fighting  in  Vietnam.  The  South  Koreans 
accepted  the  issue  and  reelected  Park  in  a  landslide,  with  a 
plurality  running  into  millions. 

Q.  To  sum  up,  in  Asia,  you'd  say  that  we  have  sown  the  seeds 
of  a  better  future  there,  and  we  will  realize  it  or  not,  depend- 
ing on  how  steadfast  we  are? 

tracer:  Yes.  We  can  realize  it, 
or  we  can  throw  it  all  away  as 
we  threw  away  the  peace  before. 
I  think  the  Administration 
would  do  the  Congress  and  the 
people  a  favor  —  and  get  far 
more  support  —  if  it  would  spell 
out  the  long  range  gains  that  this 
struggle  could  produce.  It  is 
hard  for  our  people  to  be  stead- 
fast when  the  operation  so  often 
looks  like  a  costly  swatting  of 
flies  with  no  future:  If  our  leadership  doesn't  show  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  future  we  may  not  get  enough  support  at  home 
to  see  it  through. 

Q.  Mr.  Barnett,  how  about  the  rest  of  the  world  after  Viet- 
nam? 

barnett:  Let's  face  it,  the  basic  situation  in  Asia  applies  to  a 
great  deal  of  the  rest  of  the  world  and  will  for  a  long  time.  We 
have  our  own  peaceful  and  constructive  aims  as  a  world  leader 
which  we  are  going  to  have  to  step  up,  and  we  are  going  to  be 
opposed  in  many  of  them  by  Communist  aggression  and  sub- 
version at  any  and  all  levels  where  they  think  they  may  suc- 
ceed. 

Q.  In  plain  language,  the  Cold  War  has  no  end  in  sight,  and 
we  will  be  in  it  for  a  much  longer  haul  than  Vietnam? 

barnett:  Of  course.  And  all  the  hot  war  that  looks  promising 
to  the  Kremlin,  short  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Q.  A  gloomy  picture,  isn't  it? 

barnett:  Yes  and  no.  So  much  depends  on  how  we  face  up  to 
the  challenges.  The  more  we  make  hot  war  look  promising, 
the  more  of  it  we'll  get.  The  more  we  duck  questions  the  more 
openings  we  leave  for  endless  trouble  ahead. 

Q.  For  instance? 

barnett:  Consider  the  way  we  look  at  Vietnam,  and  apply  it 
to  all  of  the  problems  that  plague  the  world.  How  many  Amer- 
icans are  focusing  their  thinking  on  how  quickly  we  can  get 
out  of  there?  A  great  many.  But  a  priority  in  getting  out  fast 
leads  nowhere  for  the  future.  It's  WWl  and  WW2  all  over 
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again  to  run  away  from  all  the  problems  and  leave  a  vacuum 
for  perhaps  worse  dilemmas  ahead.  Professor  Trager  has  posed 
the  constructive  question.  How  can  we  turn  our  sacrifices  in 
Vietnam  to  account  in  creating  a  more  stable,  peaceful,  and 
prosperous  free  Asia?  He  has  projected  a  possible  way  to  do 
just  that. 

Is  the  future  gloomy?  It  would  be  gloomy  if  we  abandon 
Asia  or  any  part  of  the  free  world  to  more  piecemeal  destruc- 
tion. But  would  it  be  gloomy  if  in  each  year  after  the  Vietnam 
struggle  we  see  our  gains  there  consolidated  toward  a  more 
secure  free  Asian  rim?  Would  it  be  gloomy  if  we  come  ever 
closer  to  getting  out  of  Korea  by  staying  with  the  problem? 
We  have  toil  ahead  of  us  whether  or  not  we  face  the  facts.  But 
less  gloom  and  less  disaster,  I  think,  the  more  steadfastly  we 
hold  to  our  purpose. 

Q.  How  does  such  thinking  apply  to,  say,  Europe? 

barnett:  You  asked  us  at  the  start  to  recognize  "forces  now 
in  motion"  that  will  continue  to  steer  history.  Let's  look  at 
Europe  in  the  light  of  present  trends.  There,  as  elsewhere, 
many  of  the  global  forces  in  motion  today  have  been  in  mo- 
tion for  some  time,  while  others  are  only  just  emerging.  We 
know  that  the  Communists'  world  offensive,  hitched  to  long 
range  objectives  and  to  a  theory  of  war  and  struggle  over  the 
years,  will  continue.  In  the  present  they  are  increasing  and 
readjusting  their  efforts. 

A  fairly  new  trend  in  Western  Europe  is  really  an  "un- 
force"— a  sort  of  iron  will  to  quit.  Chillingly  similar  to  notions 
about  Hitler  in  the  late  1930's,  its  watchwords  are  "accom- 
modation," "new  understanding,"  ''detente."  Its  creed  is  to 
wish  the  Cold  War  away  and  voluntarily  to  discard  the  in- 
struments that  have  kept  Western  Europe  from  Communist 
control  for  years.  While  the  Soviets  step  up  their  pressures 
and  make  them  more  subtle,  clamor  mounts  here  and  in 
Europe  to  pretend  it  isn't  so,  and  to  guide  ourselves  accord- 
ingly. In  these  two  present  trends  are  the  seeds  of  a  new  con- 
quest of  Western  Europe,  almost  on  the  time  schedule  of 
WWl  and  WW2.  In  the  immediate  years  ahead  one  challenge 
of  the  free  world  will  be  to  see  if  it  can  pull  back  in  time  from 
the  sorry  and  familiar  suicide  trail  of  accommodation  with  an 
implacable  foe. 

Q.  France's  harpooning  of  NATO  is  well  known.  How  else 
do  these  trends  show  themselves  in  the  present? 

tracer:  Earlier  this  spring,  Prof.  John  Galbraith,  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  (ADA) 
said  that  it  is  old  fashioned  to  talk  about  the  Cold  War,  that 
it  is  only  a  remnant  of  the  past  that  persists  in  our  minds. 
This  suggests  that  the  extreme  liberal  wing  of  Democratic 
Party  may  be  prepared  to  formulate  policies  for  the  United 
States  that  take  it  on  trust  that  the  Communist  global  offensive 
has  ceased  to  exist. 

barnett:  That  thinking  is  so  commonplace  in  Europe  today 
that,  while  we  are  getting  the  upper  hand  in  Vietnam,  we  are 
actually  losing  in  Europe.  NATO,  which  has  been  our  blue 
chip  alliance,  is  eroding.  The  proud  towers  we  put  together 
to  bar  the  Russians  from  Europe  are  now  crumbling.  Many 
Americans  join  Europeans  in  arguing  that  we  ought  to  hasten 
that  process— that  we  ought  to  pound  the  NATO  battlements 
into  some  sort  of  paste  for  bridges  of  peace  and  friendship  to 
Moscow. 

A  feeling  has  taken  over  that  the  Cold  War  in  Europe  has 
ended,  that  the  Russians  are  good  Communists  while  the 
Chinese  are  bad  Communists.  Some  people  argue  that  the 
current  Russian  leaders  are  not  Communists  at  all,  but  a  sort 
of  emerging  middle  class  management  that  wants  to  attend  the 
Harvard  Business  School. 
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Q.  What  supports  such  concepts? 

BARNETT :  The  evidence  for  it  is  almost  entirely  the  Soviet  line 
of  "peaceful  co-existence"  and  the  charades  with  which  they 
cloak  their  commercial  announcements. 

Q.  And  against  it? 

barnett:  All  of  the  continuing  hard  policies  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Soviet  expenditures  on  the  military  are  greater  today 
than  they  were  under  Khrushchev  or  Stalin.  A  higher  per- 
centage of  their  defense  budget  is  allocated  to  space  warfare, 
anti-ballistic  missile  strategy  and  other  advanced  research  and 
development  projects  that  can  only  have  as  their  target  the 
United  States,  or  the  intimidation  of  the  major  powers  of 
Western  Europe.  Russians  don't  need  exotic  weapons  in  outer 
space  to  control  the  Poles,  the  Hungarians,  the  Czechs  or  even 
the  Chinese. 

Soviet  industrial  espionage  inside  the  U.S.  is  higher  today 
than  it  was  under  Khrushchev  or  Stalin.  They  are  hungry  for 
U.S.  science  and  technology  and  military  secrets.  Never  be- 
fore in  history  has  any  nation  been  engaged  in  so  vast  an 
espionage  enterprise  as  the  Russians  are  today,  whether  in 
buying  classified  information,  or  in  subscribing  to  and  cata- 
loguing all  of  our  technological,  space  and  military  journals. 

Their  response  to  conciliation  on  our  part  is  immediate, 
and  tough.  No  sooner  had  our  Senate  ratified  the  proposed 
consular  treaty  to  grant  more  immunity  to  Soviet  diplomatic 
staffs  than  two  of  the  chiefs  of  their  KGB  spy-agency  arrived 
here  on  diplomatic  passports  this  April.  Presumably,  they 
were  laying  the  groundwork  for  stepped  up  espionage  here. 
Fortunately,  these  two  were  exposed  and  soon  left  in  a  glare 
of  publicity.  We  can  expect  that  the  next  who  arrive  here  to 
organize  new  espionage  will  be  more  careful. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Russians  have  dismantled  any 
of  their  guerrilla  warfare  training  schools.  They  are  still 
paying  Castro's  way,  financing  the  export  of  guerrilla  war- 
fare know-how  from  Cuba  to  the  rest  of  Latin  America.  They 
are  sending  arms  to  Algeria  and  the  United  Arab  Republic 
for  re-export  to  central  Africa  and  to  Yemen.  They  have  a 
more  massive  base  in  the  Middle  East  today  than  they  ever 
had  under  Stalin.  Syria  is  really  a  neo-Communist  satellite. 
As  we  talk  right  now  news  is  breaking  of  the  new  Nasser 
threat  to  Israel— which  is  backed  by  Soviet  arms  and  en- 
couragement. 

So  where  is  the  evidence  for  "relaxation"  of  tension? 
Detente  is  a  myth  spun  out  of  whole  cloth.  While  we  are 
winning  the  war  in  Vietnam  our  European  and  Middle  East- 
ern flank  is  crumbling.  We  have  critical  problems  extending 
far  beyond  any  solution  in  Vietnam;  and  we  should  remember 
that  the  number  one  threat  to  the  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States  is  not  Peking  or  Hanoi.  It  is  Moscow.  Only  Moscow 
has  the  scientific,  industrial  and  military  resources  at  present 
to  threaten  directly  the  heartland  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Where  does  that  leave  us  in  the  years  ahead? 

barnett:  What  we  should  do  is  to  set  the  wheels  in  motion  to 
bring  the  Cold  War  to  a  final  conclusion. 

Q.  How? 

barnett:  By  making  a  long  range  global  policy  out  of  all  the 
things  we  have  already  done  piecemeal  over  the  years  that 
have  effectively  stopped  Communism  and  strengthened  the 
free.  There's  no  mystery  to  it.  Marshall  Plan,  NATO,  Truman 
Plan,  A.I.D.,  technical  aid,  food  for  freedom.  About  the  only 
edge  the  Soviets  have  over  us  is  their  patience,  their  consist- 
ency of  purpose,  their  world  outlook— and  their  brutality. 
Their  program  is  a  liability.  Nobody  loves  it,  nobody  wants  it, 
and  it  only  takes  root  when  imposed  by  force. 

Our  program— if  it  only  were  a  program  —  is  our  great 
strength.  Our  liability  is  our  short-sightedness,  our  narrow 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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View  of  Appomattox:  (I.  tor.)  Lawyer's  house,  Court  House  (where  there  is  a  museum)  and  McLean  House,  where  surrender  took  place. 


(Readers  may  find  this  series  of  value  on 
future  motor  trips  or  of  interest  to  stu- 
dents of  American  history.  We  suggest 
you  clip  and  save  each  as  it  appears.) 

By  ALDEN  STEVENS 
Field  Director,  Mobil  Travel  Guide 

THE  VILLAGE  OF  Appomattox  Couft 
House,  22  miles  east  of  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  on  State  Route  24,  looks  much 
as  it  did  on  Palm  Sunday,  April  9,  1865, 


when  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  surrendered 
his  army  to  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and, 
in  eflfect,  ended  the  great  conflict  be- 
tween the  states. 

Visitors  to  Appomattox  Court  House 
today  can  take  a  self-guiding  tour  of  the 
village,  starting  at  the  court  house,  where 
there  is  a  museum  and  an  audio-visual 
slide  program.  The  McLean  House,  the 
Clover  Hill  Tavern,  the  headquarters  of 
Lee  and  Grant  and  the  spot  at  which 
Lee  made  his  eloquent  farewell  address 
to  his  men  bring  a  sense  of  sad  greatness 
to  this  historic  setting. 

Some  of  the  buildings  in  the  village 
are  restorations  or  reconstructions;  the 


furnishings  are  authentic  and  in  period. 

The  meeting  of  Lee  and  Grant  in  the 
Wilmer  McLean  House  was  over  in 
about  two  hours,  and  rarely  in  the  his- 
tory of  war  has  there  been  so  honorable 
and  reasoned  a  settlement. 

The  two  generals,  both  West  Point 
graduates,  had  known  each  other  during 
the  Mexican  War,  and  for  a  time  talked 
of  old  Army  days.  There  was  mutual 
respect,  but  they  were  utterly  different 
in  background,  tradition  and  manner. 
General  Lee  wore  an  immaculate  uni- 
form, sword  buckled  to  his  side.  He 
looked  what  he  was,  a  gentleman  and  a 
soldier.  General  Grant  wore  a  common 
soldier's  uniform  with  shoulder  straps  of 
a  lieutenant  general.  He  was  mud-spat- 
tered and  unkempt,  but  wise,  gracious 
and  generous  in  the  terms  he  set  for  the 
surrender  of  the  28,000  soldiers  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 


_£  Braokneal^l  ■Home 


Lee's  officers  were  to  keep  their  side 
arms,  baggage  and  horses;  and  his  weary 
enlisted  men  could  keep  horses  or  mules 
belonging  to  them.  Because  the  Confed- 


erates were  hungry  and  practically  out 
of  supplies.  Grant  provided  rations  for 
25,000  men. 

When  the  Federal  troops  fired  salutes 
and  their  bands  began  to  play.  Grant 
ordered  them  to  stop.  It  was  a  time  for 
quiet,  not  for  celebration.  Respectfully, 
with  bared  heads,  Grant's  officers  stood 
at  attention  as  Lee  mounted  his  horse, 
"Traveller,"  and  rode  across  the  Appo- 
mattox River  to  say  farewell  to  the  troops 
he  had  commanded. 

On  a  trip  to  this  area,  you  might  want 
to  continue  on  to  Charlottesville,  about 
70  miles  north,  where  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's Monticello  and  the  University  of 
Virginia  are  located.  The  last  home  and 
burial  place  of  Patrick  Henry  is  near 
Brookneal,  about  40  miles  south.  About 
40  miles  west,  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway, 
which  twists  along  the  mountaintop,  is 
a  wonderfully  scenic  drive. 

1967  Motel  and  Restaurant  Info: 

Good — Parkway  Motel,  IV2  mi.  northeast  on 
VA  24.  16  A/C  rooms,  pooL  Restaurant.  (703) 
352-7444.  Good— Caldwell's  Motel,  1  mi.  west 
on  US  460.  11  A/C  rooms,  pool.  Restaurant  ad- 
jacent. (703)  352-2191.  Good— Travelers  Inn. 
7  W.  Confederate  Blvd.,  on  US  460.  15  rooms, 
10  A/C.  Restaurant.  (703)  352-7451.  (There  are 
many  larger  and  more  elaborate  motels  in 
Lynchburg,  22  miles  west.  See  MOBIL  TRAVEL 
GUIDE  to  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  for  these). 

Your  appreciation  of  any  historic 
place  will  be  greatly  enriched  if  you  read 
about  it  first.  Bruce  Cation's  "A  Stillness 
at  Appomattox"  is  the  third  of  a  trilogy 
on  the  Civil  War.  There  are  hundreds 
of  exceUent  books  on  the  war  and  on 
those  involved.  Consult  your  librarian. 
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By  LYMAN  NASH 

SHORTLY  AFTER  the  end  of  World 
War  2  San  Francisco's  ship-watch- 
ers were  perplexed  to  see  a  what- 
is-it  steaming  into  port.  It  was  a  Liberty 
ship,  but  unlike  any  Liberty  ever  seen  be- 
fore. Decorating  the  after  deck  of  this 
cargo  vessel  were  a  number  of  wooden 
shacks,  reminiscent  of  frontier  days. 
Forward,  in  the  best  tradition  of  the  wild 
west,  a  slew  of  jubilant  GIs  were  whoop- 
ing it  up.  smack  in  the  middle  of  an 
Army  field  kitchen:  stoves,  refrigerators, 
GI  cans,  the  works. 

Had  the  watchers  been  able  to  peek 
inside  the  ship's  Number  2  cargo  hold, 
they  would  have  seen  a  refinement  not 
seen  aboard  the  largest  transports — a 
full-fledged,  completely  equipped  day 
room.  As  every  soldier  knows,  a  day 
room  is  not  for  cargo  holds  in  freight- 
ers, but  is  a  place  ashore  for  Army  men 
to  rest  their  heels  and  chew  gum. 

The  Otto  Mears  was  just  another  ex- 
ample of  a  Liberty  delivering  the  goods. 
In  this  instance,  some  500  war-weary 
and  very  homesick  soldiers  from  the 
Philippines. 

Of  all  the  ships  that  men  have  made, 
none  received  more  criticism  or  ac- 
quitted themselves  more  gloriously  than 
the  Liberties.  Big  and  boxy,  antiquated 
even  by  prewar  standards,  they  plowed 
the  oceans  at  a  sedate  1 1  knots,  crammed 
with  the  stuff  of  victory.  Liberties  carried 
the  bulk  of  the  400,000  trucks,  52,000 
jeeps,  7,000  tanks  we  sent  to  Russia. 
They  lugged  guns  to  China,  locomotives 
to  Iran,  steel  to  England  and  Spam  to  just 
about  everywhere. 

From  21  shipyards  around  the  country 
they  slipped  down  the  ways  at  a  rate  con- 
sidered impossible  by  the  wildest  dreamer 
in  the  Maritime  Commission.  One  yard 
alone  launched  32  in  a  single  month. 
Throughout  the  war  the  national  average 
was  better  than  50  per  month. 

If  any  single  man  stands  out  in  the 
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A  Lament 

for  the 
Liberty  Ships 


The  plodding  freighters  of  WW2  were  built  faster 


than  possible  to  perform  better  than  expected. 


WW2  Liberty  saga,  that  man  is  Henry  J. 
Kaiser.  Stout  and  bespectacled.  Kaiser 
was  the  Paul  Bunyan  of  20th  century 
shipbuilding.  Aided  by  three  big  blue 
oxen  named  Imagination,  Organization 
and  Perspiration,  he  built  one-third  of 
our  entire  wartime  merchant  fleet. 

At  his  sprawling  Richmond  yards,  lo- 
cated along  five  waterfront  miles  on  the 
north  side  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  Kaiser 
built  Liberties  on  an  assembly  line  basis, 
delivering  them  so  fast  that  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  had  trouble 
finding  crews  to  run  them.  Over  a  quar- 
ter-million welders  were  trained  by  Kai- 
ser, and  old  New  York  elevated  trains 
were  used  to  cart  workers  from  their 
sleeping  quarters  to  the  job. 

Born  in  Canajoharie,  N.Y.,  in  1882, 
Henry  John  Kaiser  backed  into  the  role 
of  the  world's  biggest  shipbuilder  by  way 
of  road,  bridge  and  dam  construction.  At 
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16,  he  was  a  cashier  in  a  Utica  depart- 
ment store,  at  23,  the  owner  of  a  small 
photo  shop  in  Lake  Placid.  Transplant- 
ing himself  to  the  West  Coast,  he  went 
into  the  hardware  business,  graduated  to 
gravel  and  cement,  and,  by  the  age  of  32, 
headed  his  own  company  with  a  contract 
to  pave  roads  in  British  Columbia.  Not 
until  1940,  when  he  was  58,  did  he  turn 
his  unique  talents  to  shipbuilding. 

Kaiser  contended  that  building  a  ship 
was  fundamentally  the  same  as  building 
San  Francisco  Bay  Bridge,  and  not  much 
difl'erent  from  constructing  Boulder, 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  dams,  all 
of  which  he  helped  do.  Having  put  forth 
this  contention,  he  proceeded  to  build 
ships  as  they  had  never  been  built  before. 
And  the  way  he  did  it  was  a  real  caution. 

Why,  Kaiser  asked,  must  a  ship  be  la- 
boriously fashioned,  step  by  step,  with 
(Turn  to  next  page) 


The  English  Channel,  June  7,  1944,  one  day  after  D-Day.  Liberty  ships  made  up  a  large  part  of  the  world's  biggest  supply  fleet. 
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men.  tools  and  heavy  equipment  re- 
stricted by  the  space  limitation  of  the 
growing  hull?  Unable  to  find  an  answer, 
he  built  ships  in  pieces,  then  assembled 
the  pieces.  A  forepeak  was  fabricated 
here,  a  main  superstructure  there,  an 
afterdeckhouse  somewhere  else.  Sides  of 
a  hull  were  built  flat  and  hoisted  into  po- 
sition. Finally,  the  whole  shebang  was 
put  together  like  a  jigsaw  puzzle. 

October  1941  saw  Kaiser  completing 
not  the  first,  but  liis  first  Liberty  after  1 97 
days,  an  age  compared  to  what  would  be 
accomplished  the  following  year.  In  Au- 
gust of  1942,  his  Portland,  Ore.,  yard 
launched  the  Pierre  S.  Diipont  in  24 
days,  delivering  her  in  seven  more. 
Within  a  month  the  Joseph  N.  Teal  was 
christened  at  the  same  yard  after  ten 
days,  and  delivered  four  days  later. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  their  Oregon 
rivals,  workers  at  Kaiser's  Richmond 
yard  began  Hull  440  at  12:01  Sunday 
morning,  November  8,  with  the  slogan, 
"Praise  the  Lord,  and  pass  another  sec- 
tion." By  the  end  of  that  day  the  hull  was 
shaped  and  half  of  its  2,900  tons  of  steel 
were  in  place.  On  the  second  day  the 
upper  deck  was  finished.  Superstructure, 
masts  and  windlass  were  added  on  the 
third  day.  The  fourth  day  was  devoted  to 
finishing  up,  welding,  riveting,  wiring 
and  painting.  Machinists  had  the  135-ton 
engine  in  place  12  hours  after  laying  of 
the  keel,  and  in  36  hours  had  it  ready  to 
run. 

Hull  440,  as  the  Robert  E.  Peary, 
trundled  down  way  Number  1  at  3 : 30  on 
the  afternoon  of  November  1 2,  exactly 
four  days,  15  hours,  26  minutes  from 
the  time  the  keel  had  been  set  in  place. 

"A  stunt,"  cried  the  critics.  "A  pub- 
licity gimmick."  They  were  wrong.  Hull 
440  had  indeed  served  a  purpose.  Each 
of  the  ten  preceding  hulls  was  41%  pre- 
fabricated, and  59%  built  on  the  ship- 
way.  The  Robert  E.  Peary  was  6 1  %  pre- 
fabricated. As  a  result.  Kaiser  engineers 
were  able  to  lop  nine  days  off  the  build- 
ing time  of  the  next  ten  Liberties. 

To  construct  ships  at  such  a  dizzying 
pace.  Kaiser  relied  heavily  on  templates 
(pre-cut  patterns)  and  jigs.  Steel  arriving 
at  the  yards  was  separated  into  piles  of 
uniform  size.  At  layout  bays  templates 
were  used  to  mark  the  plates  for  cutting, 
drilling,  and  beveling.  Finished  plates 
were  numbered  and  dropped  into  corre- 
sponding slots  of  a  jig,  a  foolproof  form 
in  which  parts  of  a  ship  were  prefabri- 
cated. All  the  welders  had  to  do  was 
weld,  for  the  plates  already  had  been  ac- 
curately fitted  together. 

Largest   of  the   prefabricated  units 
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Sub-assembly  yards  (above)  helped  maintain  WW2's  50-ships-a-month  launching  average. 


going  into  a  Liberty  was  the  amidships 
deckhouse,  weighing  250  tons.  No  cranes 
were  available  to  lift  it.  The  solution?  Cut 
the  superstructure  into  four  sections, 
haul  them  aboard  and  weld  the  sections 
together  again.  Over  26,000  feet  of  weld- 
ing were  required  in  the  entire  deck- 
house, but  only  526  feet  were  needed  to 
join  the  four  sections,  so  it  was  simpler 
to  build  it  completely,  slice  it  apart,  and 
reassemble  it  aboard. 

Kaiser  employed  an  army  of  expe- 
diters to  avoid  production  bottlenecks. 
They  roamed  the  country,  seeing  that  the 
250,000  individual  items  needed  to  build 
a  Liberty  arrived  at  the  yards  on  sched- 
ule. Whether  by  cajolery,  ingenuity  or 
trickery,  their  job  was  to  get  the  stuff. 
Usually  they  did. 

Once  an  expediter  arranged  to  have 
three  passengers  bumped  from  a  west- 
bound flight  at  Cheyenne,  to  be  replaced 
by  a  number  of  bulky  parcels  rescued 
from  a  slow  train,  thus  saving  three  days 
in  supplying  a  waiting  Liberty  with  the 
canvas  covers  necessary  to  secure  her 
hatches. 

When  a  huge  crane  became  essential, 
and  delivery  could  not  be  made  in  less 
than  six  months.  Kaiser's  expediters 
made  one  out  of  scrap  in  60  days.  Other 
expediters  funneled  them  motors  from 
Schenectady,  cables  from  Bayonne,  gan- 
tries from  Chicago,  brakes  from  Cleve- 
land. 

Or  take  the  case  of  a  bleeder  plug,  a 
$5  item  without  which  a  ship  cannot  be 
launched.  Expediters  spent  $500  getting 
one  to  a  Liberty  so  launching  would  not 
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be  delayed.  It  was  cheaper  than  having 
thousands  of  men  standing  around  wait- 
ing to  get  the  ship  off  the  ways  so  another 
keel  could  be  started. 

To  build  so  many  ships  so  fast,  some- 
thing has  to  be  sacrificed.  In  the  case  of 
the  Liberty  it  was  looks.  President  Roose- 
velt called  them  "Ugly  Ducklings,"  but 
they  also  had  unprintable  nicknames. 
Among  sailors  all  ships  are  "she,"  and 
the  Liberty  resembled  a  maiden  aunt:  a 
trifle  plump  in  the  midriff  and  apt  to  be 
short  of  wind. 

But  they  did  the  job  they  were  de- 
signed for,  those  glamorless  matrons  of 
the  sea.  For  four  years  they  were  the 
main  supply  link  between  the  United 
States  and  Allied  fighting  men  in  Europe, 
Africa  and  the  Pacific.  Carrying  most  of 
the  268  million  long  tons  of  cargo  trans- 
ported by  American  vessels  in  WW2, 
they  put  to  rout  those  twin  handmaidens 
of  disaster,  "too  little"  and  "too  late." 

Despite  the  speed  with  which  they 
were  built.  Liberties  were  remarkably 
sturdy  ships.  One  survived  a  hurricane 
off  Cape  Hatteras  after  being  hit  by  a 
torpedo.  Another  was  blown  in  half  by 
torpedoes  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  two 
halves  refused  to  sink  and  were  towed 
into  different  ports  and  unloaded.  The 
ship  was  then  welded  back  together  and 
sent  on  her  way.  sound  as  ever. 

Bound  for  North  Africa,  another 
Liberty  caught  a  torpedo  that  ripped 
a  gaping  hole  in  her  bow.  A  second  ex- 
plosion .set  the  ship  on  fire.  She  began  to 
settle  and  her  captain  ordered  her  - 
abandoned.  All  hands  took  to  the  life- 
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Workers  put  finishing  touches  on  the  Patrick 
Henry,  the  first  Liberty  ship.  She  was  sent 
down  the  ways  Sept.  27,  1941,  a  day  that 
saw  14  Liberties  hit  the  water  in  U.S.  yards. 


boats.  At  a  safe  distance  they  stopped 
rowing  to  watch  her  go  down.  Only  she 
didn't.  The  fire  burned  itself  out,  and 
pretty  soon  she  stopped  settling.  So  the 
captain  and  six  volunteers  returned  to  the 
ship,  got  up  steam  and  brought  her 
safely  into  port. 

Not  that  Liberties  were  impossible  to 
sink.  No  ship  is.  They  were  sent  to  the 
bottom  by  aerial  bombing,  surface  shell- 
ing, torpedoes,  mines  and  kamikaze  at- 
tacks. They  came  to  grief  on  reefs  and 
rocks,  hit  each  other,  were  broken  apart 
in  storms.  Some  just  disappeared.  But  for 
every  Liberty  dispatched  to  Davy  Jones 
a  dozen  were  ready  to  take  its  place,  and 
as  soon  as  they  struck  the  water  1 2  more 
keels  were  laid. 

Although  the  first  Liberty  was 
launched  in  September  1941,  the  story 
begins  a  couple  of  decades  earlier.  Since 
the  end  of  World  War  1,  American  ship- 
building had  faded  away.  By  the  middle 


of  the  Great  Depression  our  merchant 
fleet  was  in  deplorable  condition,  made 
up  mostly  of  old,  slow,  inefficient  Hog 
Islanders. 

Alarmed  by  this  sorry  state  of  affairs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  went  before  Con- 
gress in  March  1935  to  plead  for  at  least 
an  adequate  merchant  marine.  The  Pres- 
ident warned  that,  in  the  event  of  war, 
the  United  States  "might  find  itself  seri- 
ously crippled  because  of  its  inability  to 
secure  bottoms  for  neutral  peaceful  for- 
eign trade."  Congress  nodded  in  agree- 
ment but  didn't  do  much  until  mid-1936, 
when  it  finally  got  around  to  passing  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  And  then  it 
waited  until  April  1937  before  estab- 
lishing a  Maritime  Commission. 

Headed  by  former  Ambassador  to 
Britain  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  the  Commis- 
sion promptly  drew  plans  for  a  modern 
merchant  navy,  only  to  find  itself  ham- 
pered by  the  reluctance  of  ship  operators 
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Henry  Kaiser  (left)  puts  together  a  model  Liberty  to  demonstrate  his  technique  of  prefab  assembling,  a  revolutionary  shipbuilding  method. 
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A  Liberty  ship,  member  of  Murmansl<-bound  convoy,  explodes  after  being  hit  by  enemy  plane  in  North  Atlantic  during  WW2. 
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to  build  new  vessels.  Mulling  over  this 
snag,  the  five  members  decided  on  fed- 
eral construction. 

The  1937  program  called  for  500  ships 
over  the  next  ten  years,  slightly  less  than 
a  ship  a  week.  There  would  be  three  main 
types  of  dry  cargo  vessels,  ranging  from 
5,028  to  7,886  tons,  with  speeds  of  14  to 
I6V2  knots.  Considering  there  were  then 
ten  shipyards  in  the  whole  country,  with 
a  mere  46  building  ways  for  both  Navy 
and  merchant  ships,  this  was  quite  a  pro- 
gram. 

It  was  also  a  short-lived  one.  As  war 
clouds  darkened  over  Europe,  the  num- 
ber of  ships  to  be  built  was  steadily  re- 
vised upwards.  When  France  fell,  most 
of  its  ships  were  lost  to  the  Allied  cause. 

Worse,  German  submarines  now  had 
bases  along  the  French  coast  and  were 
taking  a  heavy  toll  of  British  shipping. 
Something  had  to  be  done,  and  nobody 
but  the  United  States  had  the  industrial 
capacity  to  do  it. 

So  while  the  Maritime  Commission 
shopped  for  new  shipyards,  the  design 
department  hung  a  "Do  Not  Disturb" 
sign  on  the  drafting  room  door  and  didn't 
come  out  until  it  had  developed  the 
EC-2.  Because  of  the  vital  need  for  ships, 
EC-2s  were  aimed  at  mass  production. 
All  would  be  built  to  a  single  standard 
pattern,  similar  to  60  ships  the  British 
had  ordered  early  in  1940,  and  to  save 
construction  time  they  would  be  welded 
instead  of  riveted. 

Just  how  the  EC-2s  came  to  be  tagged 
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"Liberties"  is  fogged  by  the  tempo  of  the 
times.  According  to  the  most  popular 
theory,  when  the  first  one  was  launched 
at  Baltimore  on  September  27,  1941,  sev- 
eral other  ships  were  also  being  launched 
elsewhere  in  the  country.  President 
Roosevelt  appropriately  declared  the  day 
"Liberty  Fleet  Day,"  and  the  name  stuck 
to  the  EC-2. 

Back  in  the  planning  stage  the  Presi- 
dent had  remarked  that  the  EC-2s  were 
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"not  what  a  shiplover  could  admire." 
Launching  of  the  first  one — Patrick 
Henry — proved  him  right.  It  looked  as  if 
it  might  have  been  thrown  together  by  a 
gang  of  inexperienced  steam  fitters  as- 
sisted by  a  bunch  of  kids  fresh  from 
welding  school.  Still,  it  was  almost  beau- 
tiful compared  to  WWl's  emergency 
crop. 

From  raked  stem  to  cruiser  stern  it 
measured  441  feet,  and  over  9,000  tons 


The  speedily  built  Liberties  were  remarkably  sturdy.  Many,  damaged  beyond  hope  of  survival, 
got  back  to  port,  where  our  drydocks  worked  miracles  in  rebuilding  the  shattered  hulls. 
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of  cargo  could  be  stowed  in  its  five 
roomy  holds.  Powered  by  a  semiarchaic 
reciprocating  engine  that  developed 
2,500  horsepower  at  76  r.p.m.,  it  had  a 
speed  of  1 1  knots.  This  was  painfully 
slow  and  would  mitigate  against  its  use 
in  peacetime,  but  when  you  need  a  lot  of 
ships  in  a  hurry,  you  can't  be  too  choosy. 
Makers  of  high-speed  turbines  were  run- 
ning behind  schedule,  so  the  Maritime 
Commission  was  forced  to  turn  to  manu- 
facturers of  old-fashioned  marine  en- 
gines and  boilers  for  powering  its 
emergency  vessels. 

The  Patrick  Henry  was  launched  with 
a  fanfare  usually  reserved  for  the  grand- 


be  built  in  an  optimistic  105  days.  They 
figured,  however,  without  Pearl  Harbor. 
After  that  fateful  day,  we  were  no  longer 
building  ships  because  of  a  vital  need. 
We  were  building  them  out  of  crucial 
necessity.  By  August  1942,  construction 
time  had  dropped  to  88  days.  Two 
months  later  it  was  down  to  70.  Then  the 
Kaiser  yards  started  on  the  road  to  de- 
livery in  a  week. 

At  war's  end,  2,708  Liberties  had  been 
built  at  an  average  cost  of  $1,800,000, 
about  half  as  much  as  a  peacetime 
freighter  of  equal  tonnage.  Into  each 
went  3,200  tons  of  steel,  55,000  rivets 
and  nearly  37  miles  of  welding.  Although 
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This  Liberty,  her  afterdeck  awash,  limped  into  a  South  Pacific  port  after  taking  a  torpedo 
that  tore  up  her  midsection.  The  "floatabillty"  of  these  ships  saw  them  through  hurricanes, 
torpedoes,  fires.  One,  blown  In  half,  still  made  it  to  port. 


est  ocean  queens.  Thousands  of  people 
jammed  the  Bethlehem-Fairfield  Ship- 
yard that  September  Saturday,  26  years 
ago.  There  was  a  band,  bunting  and 
speeches  galore. 

In  a  recorded  address,  broadcast  at  the 
ceremony.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  de- 
clared the  evem  "a  memorable  day  in  the 
history  of  American  shipbuilding — a 
memorable  day  in  the  emergency  de- 
fense of  our  nation."  Then  Mrs.  Henry 
Wallace,  wife  of  the  Vice  President, 
broke  a  bottle  of  champagne  across  the 
Henry's  bow,  sending  it  slowly  into  the 
waters  of  the  Patapsco  River. 

Although  the  Patrick  Henry  had  taken 
eight  months  to  build.  Maritime  Com- 
missioners, unable  to  foresee  Mr.  Kai- 
ser's ingenuity,  figured  that  once  produc- 
tion bugs  were  ironed  out  a  Liberty  could 


Liberties  were  as  alike  as  peas  in  a  pod, 
no  two  handled  quite  the  same. 

A  ship,  for  example,  will  turn  easiest 
toward  the  side  that  received  the  most 
shade  when  it  was  being  built.  The  sunny 
side  will  be  slightly  fatter.  Heat  expan- 
sion may  also  push  bow  and  stern  frames 
several  inches  out  of  line. 

Welding  heat  caused  the  bows  and 
sterns  of  many  Liberties  to  rise  three  or 
four  inches  higher  than  the  plans  speci- 
fied. One  maker  attempted  to  avoid  this 
by  altering  the  plans  of  a  test  ship,  al- 
lowing the  front  and  rear  to  hang  down, 
hoping  the  expansion  would  bring  them 
up  to  the  proper  height.  For  some  inex- 
plicable reason  it  didn't  work  that  way, 
and  the  ship  drooped  a  little  at  either 
end. 

One  thing  Liberty  builders  did  not 
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have  to  worry  about  was  magnetism. 
Ships  become  magnetized  during  build- 
ing, and  yards  try  to  lay  down  their  ways 
so  that  the  ship's  ends  will  point  toward 
the  earth's  magnetic  poles.  Upon  com- 
missioning, compass  correction  will  then 
be  the  same  for  both  sides.  Liberties  were 
built  so  fast  that  magnetism  hardly  had 
a  chance  to  develop. 

Like  all  ships.  Liberties  came  in  an  as- 
sortment of  tonnages.  They  were  rated  at 
10,500  deadweight  tons  when  launched, 
7,200  gross  tons  if  sunk,  and  4,400  net 
tons  when  entering  and  leaving  port,  and 
fully  loaded  displaced  about  14,200  tons 
of  water.  America's  seagoing  merchant 
fleet  in  1914  had  only  23  vessels  as  large 
as  the  Liberties  of  WW2,  and  few  freight- 
ers built  between  the  wars  could  match 
them  in  size. 

Launching  of  the  Patrick  Henry 
brought  a  storm  of  criticism  from  old 
traditionalists  who  maintained  that  ships 
built  so  fast  couldn't  possibly  be  strong. 
The  refrain  was  a  familiar  one.  Critics 
had  said  the  same  during  WWl,  when 
building  time  was  ten  to  12  months.  Phil- 
adelphia's Hog  Island  yard  had  turned 
out  a  ship  in  a  record  seven  months,  but 
the  average  Hog  Islander  took  330  days. 
Liberties  launched  in  less  than  five  days, 
and  delivered  in  an  additional  two, 
weren't  to  be  trusted. 

Much  of  the  critics'  scorn  was  directed 
toward  the  Liberty's  welded  construc- 
tion. But  welding  eliminated  projecting 
rivet  heads  and  simplified  the  labor  sup- 
ply. Furthermore,  it  was  found  that  a 
welded  hull  was  tougher,  having  a  ten- 
dency to  bend  under  impact,  rather  than 
tear  apart  at  rivet  points. 

Again  and  again  the  fast-built,  welded- 
huU  Liberties  proved  the  critics  wrong.  A 
skipper  of  one  of  the  300  lend-lease 
EC-2s  received  by  England  was  amazed 
at  the  vessel's  ability  to  withstand  punish- 
ment. 

"We  were  going  along  in  convoy,"  he 
told  reporters,  "when  'boom,'  a  torpedo 
got  us  smack  on  the  bow.  It  blew  the 
forepeak  right  ofl"  us.  She  staggered  a  lit- 
tle but  kept  on  going  as  though  nothing 
had  happened.  Then  'wham,'  and  an- 
other tin  fish  got  us  in  Number  3  hold, 
and  we  had  to  put  all  pumps  to  work. 
But  we  still  kept  pushing  along.  There 
didn't  seem  to  be  any  reason  for  stop- 
ping. The  two  hits  slowed  us  down  and 
we  lost  the  convoy.  But  there  was  never 
any  danger  of  her  sinking  and  we  made 
it  in,  three  days  late,  but  still  afloat  and 
under  our  own  power." 

Frequently  marine  surveyors  wrote  oft" 
a  Liberty  as  a  total  loss,  only  to  find  later 
that  she  was  back  at  sea,  none  the  worse 
for  her  experience.  Torpedoes  blew  away 
a  huge  section  of  a  Liberty's  hull  in  the 
Mediterranean.  She  limped  into  Gibral- 
tar where  surveyors  declared  her  beyond 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Sudden  Death 
from  Allergies 

The  author  nearly  died  from  eating  a  pecan,  via 
one  form  of  ^'^ anaphylaxis J'^  Others  die  from,  or 
barely  survive,  bee  stings,  seafood,  penicillin  or 
tetanus  shots,  etc,  Here^s  a  victim's  story  of  this  vio- 
lent protein  sensitivity. 


By  NORBERT  AUBUCHON 

I HAD  KNOWN  fop  ycars  that  I  was 
mildly  allergic  to  nuts,  but  what  I 
didn't  know  about  allergies  skid- 
ded me  from  perfect  health  to  the  brink 
of  painful  death  in  15  minutes.  Never 
did  I  suspect  that  one  innocent  looking 
pecan  could  produce  the  same  end  re- 
sult as  arsenic  or  cyanide. 

My  wife  and  I  were  visiting  neighbor- 
hood friends  during  the  Christmas  sea- 
son. I  was  offered  pecans.  I  didn't  know 
which  nuts  I  was  allergic  to,  since  pre- 
vious reactions  were  caused  from  nuts 
disguised  in  candy.  I  did  know  I  could 
eat  certain  nuts  without  problems,  and 
had  reason  to  believe  I  had  outgrown 
what  seemed  a  mild  sensitivity.  I  took 
one  pecan,  munched  and  swallowed.  The 
time  was  7:30  p.m.  Within  seconds  I 
felt  the  old-time  reaction — a  slight  con- 
traction in  my  throat  and  itching  lips. 
As  before  when  this  happened,  I  trotted 
to  the  bathroom,  washed  out  my  mouth 
and  became  resigned  to  an  hour  or  so 
of  mild  discomfort,  roughly  equivalent 
to  a  slight  sore  throat.  As  I  returned 
from  the  bathroom,  I  got  the  first  clue 
to  what  I  didn't  know  about  allergies — 
how  seemingly  harmless  things  can  kill 
you  and  do  it  in  a  few  agony-packed 
minutes. 

The  clue  was  a  peculiar  tingling.  It 
started  suddenly.  I  could  feel  this  weird 
sensation  on  every  square  inch  of  my 
body.  I  became  alarmed  and  told  my 
wife  about  the  pecan.  She  knew  of  my 
"mild"  allergy.  On  what  seemed  to  be 
impulse,  I  dashed  for  the  bathroom. 
There,  like  a  rag  doll,  I  collapsed.  I  was 
dumbfounded  by  the  sudden  and  com- 
plete relaxation  of  arms  and  legs.  I 
struggled  to  get  up  only  to  fall  again. 
Next  I  became  aware  of  a  swelling  about 
my  face  plus  a  slight  difficulty  in  breath- 
ing. 

I  didn't  know  then  I  was  in  shock.  I 
didn't  know  that  this  particular  type  of 
shock  is  known  medically  as  "anaphyl- 
axis." And  I  didn't  know  then  how  many 
people  die  of  this  or  how  many  people 
brush  lightly  by  anaphylactic  shocks 
without  knowing  about  the  nearly  missed 
danger.  But  I  found  out  part  of  the  story 
the  hard  way,  and  the  rest  came  from 
friends  and  doctors. 

After  recovering  from  this  seemingly 
odd-ball  experience,  I  learned  of  others. 

A  business  acquaintance  told  of  hav- 
ing a  similar,  but  less  severe  experience 
with  English  walnuts.  Then,  he  suddenly 
found  himself  stricken  with  anaphyl- 
axis after  eating  sausage.  He  has  never 
been  able  to  explain  the  reaction. 

A  man  in  our  area  is  so  allergic  to 
eggs,  he  cannot  eat  food  prepared  in  a 
pan  which  ever  contained  them  without 
a  dramatic  attack. 


Another  friend  suddenly  developed 
a  nasty  sickness  from  cantaloupe.  She 
had  eaten  the  fruit  many  times  over  a 
25-year  period.  This  time  when  she  ate 
it  her  throat  swelled,  and  she  all  but 
choked  to  death.  She  was  hospitalized 
and  told  never  to  touch  another  bite. 

One  day  I  noticed  a  news  item  about 
a  man  in  England  who  was  dead  ten 
minutes  after  being  stung  by  a  bee. 

Two  of  my  neighbors  had  near-fatal 
bouts  with  bee  and  wasp  stings.  I  wit- 
nessed one  of  these.  Only  swift  medical 
action  halted  serious  consequences. 

My  three-year-old  daughter  developed 
an  immense  swelling  deep  in  her  back- 
side after  her  first  shot  of  penicillin.  The 
doctor  said  she  could  have  no  more,  ever. 
He  said  more  could  kill  her. 

I'm  glad  now  I  didn't  know  these 
things  as  I  lay  on  the  floor  of  my  neigh- 
bor's home,  because,  as  it  turned  out,  I 
needed  every  ounce  of  physical  and  men- 
tal fortitude  I  possessed  to  win  my  strug- 
gle with  death. 

The  thud  of  my  fall  must  have  alerted 
my  wife.  I  heard  her  calling  the  doctor. 

"He  says  to  get  him  to  the  office  fast," 
she  told  our  host.  "Can  you  pick  him 
up?" 

"Let's  both  try,"  he  said. 

I  wasn't  much  help  to  my  rescuers. 
Fortunately,  my  host  was  a  strong  per- 
son, and  my  wife  mustered  more  than 
usual  strength  in  the  crisis.  They  got  me 
into  the  car.  The  cool  night  air  felt  good, 
but  my  appreciation  for  it  was  eclipsed 
by  increased  difficulty  in  breathing.  Still 
( Turn  to  next  page) 
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CONTINUED  Sudden  Death  From  Allergies 


without  muscular  control.  I  couldn't  stop 
my  head  from  wobbling  with  the  move- 
ment of  the  car.  My  breathing  was  tight- 
ly restricted  and  muscles  of  my  chest  and 
back  were  beginning  to  pain  from  the 
exertion  of  gulping  air.  I  tried  to  talk,  but 
my  throat,  tongue  and  lips  were  so  swol- 
len I  could  barely  understand  myself. 

We  arrived  at  the  doctor's  office.  My 
wife  and  friend  half  carried  and  half 
dragged  me  in,  a  mere  15  minutes  from 
the  time  I  touched  the  pecan  to  my 
tongue. 

Looking  up  I  could  see  our  family  doc- 
tor. He  was  a  friend  and  neighbor  in 
our  little  town  of  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
He  appeared  at  first  as  usual,  busy  and 
calm.  A  sting  in  my  arm — then  another 
one — two  injections  of  something.  These 
were  followed  by  a  feeling  of  pressure 
on  my  right  arm.  Oh  yes,  a  blood-pres- 
sure gauge.  Breathing  was  much  more 
difficult  now.  Although  my  mind  proba- 
bly was  dulled  by  lack  of  oxygen,  I  still 
felt  alert. 

"More  adrenalin,  but  I  don't  want  to 
give  him  too  much,"  the  doctor  com- 
manded. His  order  confirmed  the  crisis. 
Another  stinging  shot.  I  turned  my  head 
to  see  his  face.  It  was  wet  and  expressed 
fear. 

I  felt  a  constant  grasping  on  my  right 
arm  from  the  blood-pressure  gauge.  Oc- 
casionally someone  would  inspect  my  fin- 
ger tips.  Color  of  the  fingernails  con- 
veyed the  latest  news.  I  turned  to  see  my 
wife  staring.  The  exertion  of  breathing 
by  now  had  almost  enervated  me. 

"Call  Monsignor  Flood.  Call  Monsig- 
nor.  Call  him."  I  blurted. 

I  got  no  reaction  from  my  wife.  Would 
she  get  him?  My  mouth  and  tongue 
wouldn't  work  well.  My  guttural  noises 
didn't  seem  to  make  sense.  Had  I  lost 
communication?  Oh,  could  she  get  the 
priest? 

"Oxygen,"  announced  the  doctor. 

He  clasped  the  mask  on  my  face.  I 
took  a  deep  breath,  then  another  and  an- 
other. Where  was  Monsignor  Flood? 
Would  he  come  before  the  pecan  killed 
me?  More  oxygen.  The  pain.  1  had  to  sit 
up — easier  breathing,  maybe.  I  lifted  my- 
self, got  a  few  easier  breaths  and  slumped 
back.  Someone  was  feeling  my  fingers 
again.  Another  sting  from  the  needle. 

The  blood-pressure  gauge  was  re- 
moved. Then  1  felt  motion.  Was  I  on  a 
stretcher?  Again  I  could  feel  that  deli- 
cious cold  air  on  my  face  for  a  moment. 
Passing  into  my  vertical  gaze  was  the 
ceiling  of  an  ambulance.  I  felt  another 
oxygen  mask  pressing  across  my  face. 
We  began  to  move. 

Though  it  was  a  good  ambulance  and 
the  two  men  were  as  helpful  as  they 
could  be  under  the  circumstances,  I  had 


trouble.  Part  of  the  trouble  was  that  I 
couldn't  talk.  When  I  wanted  to  sit  up. 
the  attendant  would  try  to  hold  me  down. 
I  forced  my  way  to  a  sitting  position. 
Then  when  I  was  tired  of  sitting  he  would 
brace  me  as  I  tried  to  fall  back  again. 
Conservation  of  my  energy  for  breathing 
was  paramount.  I  did  not  like  wasting 
any  on  communications.  All  this  time 
my  wife,  huddled  in  the  ambulance, 
watched  me  contort.  A  flash  of  sympathy 
for  her  interrupted  my  main  thoughts  of 
survival.  Finally,  the  siren  wailed,  and 
with  a  few  more  swerves,  we  arrived  in 
the  Chester  County  Hospital. 

The  spotlights  in  the  hospital  emer- 
gency room  partially  blinded  me.  Except 
for  the  tiled  floor  which  came  into  view 
as  I  lurched  from  side  to  side  on  the  ta- 
ble, everything  was  twilight.  The  enor- 
mous pain  was  nearly  unbearable.  I 
couldn't  stay  still.  Occasionally  I  would 
try  again  to  sit  up  while  praying  for 
easier  breathing  and  the  relief  of  a  new 
position.  As  in  the  ambulance,  well- 
meaning  help  would  try  to  restrain  me. 

More  injections,  more  oxygen  and 
constant  squeezes  from  another  blood- 
pressure  gauge.  My  vision  improved.  I 
could  see  the  faces  of  the  nurses.  Soon 
these  gave  way  to  another  face.  It  be- 
longed to  a  doctor.  I  felt  somewhat  re- 
assured. Suddenly,  I  became  conscious 
of  my  breathing.  It  was  markedly  easier 
though  still  noticeably  restricted.  Then 
the  doctor  spoke. 

"I'm  your  doctor.  What  happened  to 
you?" 

"I  ate  a  pecan."  My  thick-tongued 
mumbles  seemed  to  make  better  sense 
now.  Would  he  understand? 

"How  many?" 

He  understood!  I  was  utterly  reUeved 
and  held  up  a  finger  to  indicate  one 
pecan. 

"Just  one?"  he  queried, 

"Yes — one." 

"Don't  worry.  You're  coming  around 
now.  You'll  be  all  right.  We'll  send  you 
up  to  a  room  where  you'll  be  more  com- 
fortable." 

Soon  I  was  in  the  room.  My  clothes 
were  removed  and  I  was  lifted  into  bed. 
A  nurse  wheeled  in  oxygen  and  offered 
me  some.  I  declined.  The  doctor  arrived 
with  another  needle  and  used  it. 

"What  was  that  one?"  I  asked. 

"Dramamine."  He  paused  and  then 
said,  "I'm  going  to  leave  you  now.  Call 
me,  if  you  need  me.  I'll  look  in  before  I 
leave  the  hospital  and  then  see  you  again 
in  the  morning.  The  nurse  will  stay  with 
you." 

"Is  my  wife  still  here?" 

"Yes,  I'll  send  her  in,"  he  said,  as  he 
disappeared  in  the  darkness  of  the  cor- 
ridor. 


In  a  moment  Pat  walked  in.  She  ap- 
peared tired  and  uncertain. 

"How  about  another  pecan,  boy?" 
she  asked  diffidently.  I  forced  a  smile. 
"You  rest,"  she  said.  "I  have  a  ride  home. 
I'll  be  back  early  in  the  morning."  She 
kissed  me  and  tiptoed  out. 

Why  I  was  so  interested  in  the  time, 
ril  never  know.  The  nurse  said  it  was 
1 1 :30  p.m.  It  was  four  hours  since  I  ate 
the  pecan.  It  seemed  a  day.  I  relaxed  a 
little.  My  muscles  ached,  my  throat  was 
raw  and  my  lips  itched  fiercely,  but  I 
could  breathe  and  didn't  need  oxygen. 
For  a  short  time  all  seemed  well. 


In  a  normal  person,  the  good  guys  hold 
bad  guys  (viruses,  allergens,  etc-.)  at  bay. 


"I'm  getting  sick,"  I  blurted  with  just 
barely  enough  margin.  The  pains  and 
retching  returned,  and  I  fought  them  un- 
til finally  I  was  swept  with  a  feeling  of 
having  enjoyed  a  respite. 

"Was  I  asleep?" 

"Yes,  you  slept  for  four  and  a  half 
minutes.  I  think  you're  over  your  sick- 
ness now." 

"What  time  is  it?" 

"It's  2:30  a.m." 

"Some  water,  please."  I  was  dehy- 
drated. 

"No.  I'm  sorry,  you  can't  have  water. 
It  might  make  you  sick  again." 

About  10  o'clock  that  morning  the 
two  doctors  arrived  together.  I  was  feel- 
ing almost  normal  again.  Our  family  doc- 
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tor  spoke  first.  "'I  thought  we  were  going 
to  lose  you  in  the  office  last  night." 

Then  the  other  doctor  talked.  "If  you 
had  had  any  weakness  in  your  circula- 
tory system,  I  doubt  if  you  would  have 
made  it.  The  strain  was  that  great.  You 
had  what  we  call  an  anaphylactic  shock. 
This  is  the  same  thing  that  people  who 
die  of  bee  stings  go  through.  It's  caused 
by  a  high  sensitivity  to  a  protein.  Now, 
if  you  feel  like  it,  you  may  go  home." 

"Go  home  now?"  I  questioned  the 
good  news. 

"Yes,  you  may  go  home,"  he  said. 
"Recovery  is  rapid  with  these  things. 


I  couldn't  believe  that  one,  little  pecan 
might  make  me  a  cardiac  patient  for 
what  could  turn  out  to  be  a  shortened 
life.  While  pondering  this  problem,  I 
wondered  what  danger  lurks  for  hun- 
dreds of  other  unsuspecting  people.  How 
serious  is  this  area  of  allergy? 

First,  what  happens  anyway,  in  such 
scattered  cases,  when  the  body  goes  abso- 
lutely haywire  and  explodes?  The  word 
"allergy"  is  one  of  the  few  medical  terms 
properly  pronounced  by  the  layman.  It 
means  "altered  reaction."  Minor  aller- 
gies are  common,  and  familiar.  "Altered 
reaction"  means  that  the  victim  will  re- 


sensitivity  to  foods  are  apparently  not 
so  numerous.  And  the  offending  foods 
are  easier  to  avoid  with  watchfulness 
than  such  involuntary  things  as  bee 
stings,  though  one  great  danger  to  us  is 
disguised  ingredients  in  innocent-seem- 
ing foods. 

Why  does  the  shock  occur?  What  is 
the  offending  agent?  And  is  there  ever 
any  warning  the  victims  might  have  no- 
ticed? I  know  now  that  I  was  warned 
dozens  of  times  about  my  "mild  sensi- 
tivity" to  some  "unknown"  varieties  of 
nuts  which  were  disguised  in  candies. 
But  that's  all  I  knew,  and  it  obviously 


HOW  A  TV  COMMERCIAL  MIGHT  EXPLAIN  ANAPHYLAXIS 


In  an  allergic  person,  the  good  guys  and 
the  bad  guys  make  like  long  lost  buddies. 

There  is  one  point,  however.  Even 
though  your  heart  was  good  enough  to 
pull  you  through,  you  might  have  sus- 
tained some  damage.  You  went  through 
about  as  much  violence  of  this  kind  as 
we  have  ever  seen.  I  suggest  you  stay  an- 
other day.  I'll  check  your  heart  carefully 
tomorrow  morning.  Then,  if  everything 
is  OK,  you  may  leave  about  noon." 

"Can't  we  check  my  heart  now?"  I 
asked,  in  the  hope  I  could  avoid  a  day  of 
suspense. 

"No,  I'd  rather  have  you  rest  first,"  he 
said. 

The  two  doctors  said  good-bye,  leav- 
ing my  wife  and  me  staring  at  each  other. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  BOB  CLARKE 


The  explosion  comes  off  when  the  third  force  (his- 
tamines) joins  the  good  and  the  bad  guys  In  raising  Cain. 


act  differently  from  the  way  he  expects 
or,  more  importantly,  from  the  way  a 
normal  person  would  react.  Some  people 
unknowingly  build  up  sensitivity  to  an 
offending  agent  over  a  period  of  time  in 
an  environment  which  is  quite  comforta- 
ble for  them.  It  is  possible  to  become  sen- 
sitized to  an  insecticide  by  eating  fruit 
sprayed  with  the  material.  Without 
knowing  it,  these  people  are  being  sensi- 
tized to  make  themselves  more  vulnera- 
ble to  the  next  exposure.  When  they  meet 
the  offending  agent  again,  the  explosion 
occurs.  The  most  common  cause  of  ana- 
phylactic shock — it  seems — comes  from 
injections  of  foreign  substances,  be  they 
penicillin,  antitoxins,  bee  stings  or  what- 
ever. Those  of  us  who  develop  extreme 


wasn't  enough.  My  bee-stung  neighbor 
had  grown  up  on  a  farm  and  had  sur- 
vived many  stingings.  In  fact,  he  had 
received  two  stings  in  the  previous  ten 
days  with  no  reactions.  Now  it  seems 
quite  clear  that  these  last  two  stings  final- 
ly completed  the  job  of  sensitizing  my 
friend,  and  set  him  up  for  diiTicuhy.  The 
cantaloupe  gal  had  had  no  apparent 
warning  either,  unless  you  conclude  that 
each  of  these  violent  experiences  was  in 
itself  a  warning.  My  daughter's  reaction 
to  the  penicillin  was  her  warning. 

It  seems  this  offending  agent  is  called 
an  allergen.  A  poisonous  allergen  for  one 
may  be  nothing  to  a  hundred  thousand 
others.  Allergens  can  come  from  many 
{Continued  on  page  51) 
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The  Vanishing 

Hobo 
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Today,  the  great  unwashed  have  moved  to  the  welfare 
rolls,  TV  political  spectaculars,  college  campuses  and  city 
bohemias,  while  the  old  knights  of  the  road  are  dying  out. 


By  BILL  NELSON 

THERE  ARE  SAID  to  have  been  IV2 
million  hoboes  in  the  United  States 
during  the  1920's,  but  old-time 
wanderers  at  last  year's  National  Hobo 
Convention  in  Britt,  Iowa,  doubted  that 
there  are  more  than  300  genuine  hoboes 
plying  their  way  of  life  today.  It  was  a 
small  group  that  dropped  off  freight 
trains  to  elect  a  new  "King  of  the  Ho- 
boes" in  Britt  last  August. 

John  Mislen,  the  Hardrock  Kid,  who 
was  unseated  as  King  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Kid,  told  me:  "Oh,  we're  a  dying 
breed.  Why  I  traveled  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco  on  freight  cars  this  year 
and  didn't  see  another  hobo." 

The  Hardrock  Kid  was  born  in  Tren- 
ton, N.J.,  but  he  hasn't  been  back  in 
40  years.  When  he  isn't  riding  freights 
and  sleeping  wherever  he  can  find  shel- 
ter, he  is  prospecting  for  very  little 
in  Nevada  or  taking  part-time  work  on 
New  Mexico  ranches.  At  66  years  of  age, 
five  feet  seven  and  120  pounds,  he  is 
thinking  of  limiting  his  range  in  his  old 
age  to  New  Mexico,  whose  open  spaces 
and  rugged  Western  life  he  loves. 

The  Pennsylvania  Kid  is  sad,  too,  at 
what  he  considers  the  "low  caliber"  of 
many  of  today's  hoboes.  "They're  trash." 
mutters  this  year's  King  out  of  the  tooth- 
less gums  under  his  beard.  "Winos, 
thieves,  muggers  —  beggin',  drinkin', 
sloppin'  like  a  bunch  of  hogs — just  ter- 
rible. Why  I  remember  back  in  the 
thirties  when  we  had  some  character. 
Ain't  that  way  no  more.  Back  then,  you'd 
find  20  or  30  hoboes  in  one  'jungle,'  and 
as  many  as  60  guys  in  a  boxcar.  Them 
were  the  days.  .  .  ." 

The  Pennsylvania  Kid  was  born  Rich- 
ard Wilson,  in  Franklin,  Pa.,  58  years 
ago.  He  left  home  after  8th  grade.  The 
stocky  crusader,  whose  tattered  clothes 
are  covered  with  souvenir  patches  bear- 
ing all  sorts  of  messages  and  slogans, 
hopes  (probably  in  vain)  to  reform  the 
"trashy"  element  in  the  hobo  ranks.  It 
is  one  area  of  reform  largely  overlooked 
by  the  nation's  leaders. 

Such  "aristocrats"  as  the  present  King 
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Current  King  of  the  Hoboes,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Kid,  seen  on  facing  page  in  profes- 
sional   pose   as   knight   of   the  road. 


are  somewhat  sickened  to  be  put  in  the 
same  class  as  other  vagrants  by  reporters 
and  statisticians.  The  true  hobo  is  a  man 
of  character,  they  believe,  with  some 
(even  though  minimal)  standards  of 
cleanliness,  and  he  is  no  beggar  or  drunk 
— least  of  all  a  thief.  He  has  chosen  a 
free  way  of  life  as  a  "traveler."  How  re- 
volting, then,  to  have  had  Charlie  the 
Mole  called  a  "hobo"  in  the  press  when 
he  died  in  1961.  Pure  libel.  No  traveler, 
he.  For  years  The  Mole  lived  in  some 
old  catacombs  (called  the  Hotel  de  Bas- 
tille) under  the  New  Orleans  jail,  with 
a  gang  of  skinny  cronies  (the  entrance 
was  so  small  a  fat  man  couldn't  get  in). 
His  pals  included  The  Atomic  Bum,  and 
a  canned  heat  addict  called  The  Sterno 
Kid,  as  well  as  Gondola  George,  Knap- 
sack Jack  and  Horrible  Example.  Most 
of  them  were  winos.  Before  the  police 
finally  threw  them  out,  they  tapped  the 
jail's  electric  lines  for  power,  and 
equipped  the  Hotel  de  Bastille  with  what- 
ever they  could  steal. 

Hoboes?  Perish  the  thought.  Just  bums 
to  the  real  knights  of  the  road.  And  how 
about  that  New  York  Times  story  in 
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1940  listing  the  hoboes'  best  ways  to 
beg  and  the  most  likely  prospects  for  a 
touch?  Why,  a  hobo  might  tell  you  a  tale 
for  a  drink,  but  beg?  Plainly  that  was  a 
tale  of  the  Times  Square  bums.  A  hobo 
is  a  workman  who  has  taken  his  trade 
on  the  road  in  order  to  travel,  and  simply 
specializes  in  long  layoffs,  I  was  told. 

I  would  have  felt  better  about  all  that 
if  Texas  Slim  hadn't  touched  me  for  a 
dollar  at  the  Hobo  Convention  and 
slouched  off  munching  an  apple.  The 
hoboes  sometimes  even  show  signs  of  re- 
finement. The  Hardrock  Kid  had  told 
me:  "Once  a  week  I  get  me  a  hotel  room 
for  two  bucks  and  take  a  nice,  warm 
bath.  And  I  go  down  to  a  river  a  couple 
of  times  a  week  to  wash  out  my  clothes. 
You  better  believe  it." 

The  original  hoboes  were  chiefly 
skilled  laborers  who  chose  tramping,  rid- 
ing the  freights  and  working  a  little  as 
the  way  of  life  they  wanted.  In  no 
sense  were  they  unfortunates  or  down- 
and-outers.  Stewart  Holbrook,  in  his 
"The  Story  of  the  American  Railroads." 
quoted  Ben  L.  Reitman  "who  tramped 
a  good  deal  himself"  as  having  said  that 
"a  hobo  works  and  wanders,  a  tramp 
dreams  and  wanders,  and  a  bum  drinks 
and  wanders." 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century  there 
were  about  900,000  hoboes;  their  num- 
bers grew  to  well  over  a  million  by  the 
1920's. 

The  early  years  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion swelled  the  ranks  not  of  hoboes,  but 
of  people  forced  by  circumstance  to  live 
the  hobo's  life.  Many  of  them  were  such 
good  company  that  they  seemed  like  ac- 
ceptable recruits  at  the  time.  Those  were 
"the  good  old  days"  for  the  more  social 
of  the  permanent  hoboes.  Thousands 
on  thousands  of  wayfarers  roamed 
the  highways,  rode  the  freights  and  peo- 
pled the  then  numerous  hobo  jungles 
along  the  railway  rights  of  way.  The  jun- 
gles seemed  to  be  everywhere,  ruled  by 
the  battered  old  knights  of  the  road, 
jaunty  in  ill-fitting  coats  and  baggy, 
soiled  trousers,  with  gaping  holes  in 
shoes  from  which  toes  protruded.  They 
gathered  around  campfires  to  swap  in- 
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The  Vanishing  Hobo 

suits,  ironies  and  racy  yarns,  and  to  slurp 
steaming  hot  mulligan  stew. 

But  already  the  unions  and  mechanized 
industry  were  making  it  harder  for  itin- 
erants to  pick  up  brief  jobs  just  any- 
where, whenever  needed.  As  the  Depres- 
sion years  wore  on,  with  drought  and 
vast  unemployment,  they  finally  reduced 
the  number  of  true  hoboes  by  over  a 
million.  It  is  estimated  that  by  1940  there 
were  hardly  more  than  25,000  left,  and 
the  hobo  jungles  were  fast  disappearing. 
Damon  Runyon  put  it  beautifully  when 
he  said  that  times  were  so  hard  that 
everyone  had  to  do  the  best  he  could — 
the  very  opposite  of  the  hobo  philosophy. 

The  city  welfare  and  the  soup  lines  in 
the  Depression  years  added  to  the  blow. 
Many  a  "traveler" — faced  with  a  dearth 
of  jobs  along  the  road — settled  down 
near  such  city  riches,  never  to  roam 
again.  He  either  turned  respectable  or 
became  a  fixed  city  panhandler,  if  not 
a  skid  row  derelict. 

If  the  Depression  struck  a  mortal  blow 
to  hobodom.  the  prosperity  that  followed 
was  even  worse.  Time  Magazine,  report- 
ing on  the  first  National  Hobo  Conven- 
tion after  WW2,  noted  in  1946  that 
".  .  .  all  agreed  that  times  were  tough. 
There  were  so  many  jobs  to  be  had  that 
it  took  an  iron  will  to  remain  a  hobo." 

Today,  the  true  wandering  hoboes  are 
so  few  and  so  old  that  if  it  weren't  for 
the  annual  hobo  convention  in  Britt,  they 
would  be  virtually  invisible  on  the  na- 
tional scene — completely  eclipsed  by  the 
lowly  panhandler  with  the  weak  and 
puffy  look  of  booze  in  his  eyes.  And 
thereby  hangs  a  tale  going  all  the  way 
back  to  1896. 

True  to  the  puckish  sense  of  humor 
of  the  genuine  hoboes,  a  group  of  them, 
as  a  gag,  formed  "Tourists  Union  No. 
63"  in  1 896.  Three  years  later  some  lead- 
ing citizens  of  Britt — a  clean,  little  Iowa 
town — were  looking  for  some  unique 
promotion  to  help  put  Britt  on  the  map. 
They  noted  in  the  papers  that  "Tourists 
Union  No.  63"  had  met  in  Chicago  in 

1899  and  elected  as  officers  one  "Onion" 
Cotton  and  one  "Grand  Head  Pipe" 
Charles  Noe. 

Noe  and  Cotton,  a  couple  of  accom- 
plished drifters,  were  invited  to  hold  the 

1900  hobo's  union  convention  in  Britt, 
and  the  press  was  invited  to  come,  too. 
The  hoboes  came  and  the  press  covered 
it  with  such  imagination  that  33  years 
later  Britt  was  still  remembered  as  the 
"hobo  town."  In  1933,  the  county  fair 
having  closed,  Britt  resurrected  its  hobo 
gathering.  It  was  billed  as  the  official 
National  Hobo  Convention,  and  has 
crowned  a  Hobo  King  every  year  since. 
As  a  small  town  carnival,  it  does  mighty 
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Genuine  hoboes  pride  selves  on  at  least  minimum  cleanliness,  willingness  to 
work  a  little  bit.  Above,  a  fast  shave  before  hopping  freight  east  for  job. 


Riding  the  rods  (brake  beams)  under  boxcars  was  once  the  accepted  mode  of 
travel,  now  passe.  Freight  hopping  earned  them  the  nickname  "trapeze  artists." 

HOBO  SCENES  FROM  THE  1930'S,  LAST  OF  THE  "GOOD  OLD  DAYS." 


well,  drawing  upwards  of  30,000  spec- 
tators each  year. 

Hairbreadth  Harry  was  the  first  King 
of  the  Hoboes.  He  was  relected  two  years 
running.  But  then,  in  1936,  Scoopshovel 
Scotty  (Tom  McDougall)  cooked  such 
a  fine  soup  for  the  hobo  camp  in  Britt 
that  he  won  the  Kingship  from  Harry, 
whose  claim  to  fame  (a  quickly  for- 
gotten book  about  hoboes)  was  deemed 
inferior  to  Scoopshovel  Scotty's  soup. 

Scotty,  a  heavily  tattooed  former  sail- 
or, was  a  brawny  specialist  with  a  shovel. 
When  he  had  need  of  small  change,  he 
shoveled  coal  or  snow  or  whatever 
needed  shoveling.  He  always  carried  a 
shovel  with  him  and  could  tap  out  tunes 
on  it.  According  to  some,  Scotty  was 
more  a  tramp  than  a  hobo.  He  missed 
the  1937  convention  because  he  was  in 
jail  in  Cedar  Rapids.  But  he  was  seven 
times  King,  the  last  time  (in  1962)  when 
he  was  89  years  old.  He  had  left  home  at 
14  and  sailed  the  seas  for  16  years  before 
taking  to  the  freight  cars. 
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Hobo  Ben  Benson  was  Scotty's  pet 
hate  and  vice  versa.  Benson  claimed  that 
Scotty  was  so  much  a  bum  that  he 
shouldn't  be  King,  and  he  often  ran  just 
to  keep  Scotty  out  of  office.  Benson, 
whom  Scotty  called  a  "greasebalf  (be- 
cause he  seldom  bathed)  was  King  I  1 
times. 

He  was  certainly  the  most  colorful  of 
them  all.  Hobo  Ben  ruled  the  roost 
during  WW2,  and  traveled  the  country 
backing  the  war  effort.  He  worked  on 
war  bond  and  Red  Cross  drives,  spoke 
to  civic  gatherings  and  over  national  ra- 
dio networks.  Benson,  a  fiery  bantam- 
weight (90  pounds),  was  congenial,  in- 
telligent and  showed  a  dignity  that  few 
hoboes  possess.  Benson  died  in  1963,  and 
Scoopshovel  Scotty  followed  him  to  the 
grave  in  1965,  aged  92.  No  dirty,  whisk- 
ered, young  faces  replaced  them.  They 
seemed  all  to  have  gone  to  college. 

Today.  Connecticut  Slim  claims  to  be 
the  official  crown  prince  of  the  hoboes, 
and  he  is  quite  sentimental  about  the 


Four  "travelers"  huddle  around  fire,  sheltered  from  rain  by  viaduct  arch, 
while  cooking  meal  in  lard  can.  Younger  hoboes  like  these  are  now  rare. 


In  1939  and  1940,  railroads  ousted 
over  million    free  riders. 

passing  of  his  kind.  A  lanky,  exuberant 
vagabond  who  gave  up  bartending  25 
years  ago  for  the  pleasures  of  seeing  the 
country  from  a  freight  car,  he  states 
that  he  was  officially  crowned  crown 
prince  by  King  Scoopshovel  Scotty  in 
the  1940's.  Back  then,  Slim  came  upon 
a  roaring  fire  beside  a  railway  track  on 
the  prairies,  and  got  so  close  to  it  that  he 
cut  off  the  heat  from  the  fire's  sponsor, 
King  Scotty.  "So  Scotty  bopped  me  over 
the  head  with  one  of  his  shovels,  and 
said,  'I  crown  ya  crown  prince,  ya 
bum.'  " 

Even  that  knock  on  the  head  was  part 
of  the  "good  old  days"  to  Connecticut 
Slim,  a  golden  era  now  scuttled  by  the 
seduction  of  likely  young  hobo  blood  at 
the  hands  of  scholarships  and  the  welfare 
state,  with  their  promises  of  security  and 
comfort. 

Slim's  description  of  hobo  life  is  a  mix- 
ture of  pride,  complaint  and  comedy. 
"I  can  go  from  coast  to  coast  on  a  piece 
of  toast.  For  $200  a  year  we  see  the 
country.  At  night  ya  look  for  a  boxcar, 
empty  building,  a  culvert,  even  under  a 


A  hobo  of  the  1930's  brewing  the  favorite  meal,  mulligan  stew.  This  one 
is  made  of  potatoes,  tomatoes,  onions,  hamburger,  said  cameraman. 
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But  Slow  Motion  Shorty  would  have 
none  of  such  gloom.  He  is  a  skinny, 
sawed-off  man  whose  real  name  is  Gene 
Parker.  At  54  he  weighs  at  most  125 
pounds  with  the  pockets  of  his  bib  over- 
alls jammed. 

"This  is  a  pretty  good  life,  even  now," 
he  insisted.  "I  lay  on  the  beach  at  Corpus 
Christi  on  a  January  day  soakin'  up  all 
that  sunshine  and  thinkin'  of  working 
stiffs  like  you  fighting  the  winter.  I  say 
to  myself,  'Shorty,  old  boy,  you  got  a 
pretty  durn  good  life.'  " 


COURTESY    OF  AUTHOR 


THIS  CARD  ENTITLES  YOU  TO  ONE  FREE 
PLATE  OF  MULLIGAN  STEW 

67  ANNUAL 


Texas  Slim  and  the  Hardrock  Kid  at  last  year's  hobo 
convention  in  Britt,  Iowa,  reveal  age  of  today's  knights. 


CONTINUED  The  Vanishing  Hobo 


NATIONAL 

HOBO  CONVENTION 

Britt,  Iowa 
Tuesday 

August  22,  1967 


Britt,  Iowa,  hosted  first  hobo  convention  in  1900,  and  has  held 
them  continuously  since  1933.  A  King  is  elected  each  year. 


platform,  to  sleep.  Important  thing  is,  ya 
gotta  stay  outta  the  dew.  Otherwise  ya 
wake  up  soaked.  Feels  horrible.  I  got  me 
a  blanket  in  my  knapsack,  so  I  curl  up 
in  it  and  sleep  like  a  log.  Cold  weather 
doesn't  bother  a  hobo.  We  can  take  35, 
40  degree  weather — easy. 

"Ya  don't  need  much  to  eat,  either. 
I  can  go  on  an  egg  sandwich  all  day.  At 
first,  ya  feel  pains  in  the  gut,  but  they 
go  away  as  the  stomach  shrinks.  First 
thing  in  the  morning  ya  build  a  fire  and 
warm  the  chill  out  of  yer  bones." 

The  hoboes  tell  themselves  that  they 
gain  wisdom  about  man,  life  and  work 
by  following  their  unshackled  ways — a 
wedding  of  freedom  and  discomfort.  But 
while  they  say  they  are  wise,  they  impart 
little  of  the  wisdom. 

The  current  King,  the  Pennsylvania 
Kid,  told  me: 

"I  read  all  them  intellectuals — Lin- 
coln. Socrates,  Plato.  I  even  read  the  au- 
tobiology  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  You 
read  them  fellers  and  you  learn  the  secret 
of  life.  1  wouldn't  trade  anything  for 
what  I  learned  on  the  road  .  .  .  you  under- 
stand human  nature  so  much  better." 

Nevertheless,  he  claims  it  is  a  hard  life 
when  age  creeps  up.  Now  58.  he  said: 
"When  you're  young  you  think  you'll  al- 
ways be  young,  you  think  you  can  always 
keep  followin'  the  rainbow.  Then  age 
begins  to  creep  into  your  bones  and  it 
ain't  so  much  fun  anymore." 


James  "Big  Town"  Gorman  had  a 
different  breed  of  pessimism.  Nearly  80, 
but  hardly  showing  it  in  his  workman's 
green  trousers  and  shirt,  this  product  of 
the  St.  Louis  slums  thrust  his  hands  in  his 
back  pockets  and  gazed  out  over  the 
Iowa  cornfields. 

"Things  ain't  the  same,"  he  said  softly. 
"Automation  has  hurt  us.  You  can't  grab 


Jack  London  was  world's  best-known 
hobo.  His  books  earned  him  a  small  for- 
tune before  he  died  when  barely  aged  40. 

a  diesel  today  like  you  could  a  train 
pulled  by  an  old  steam  locomotive.  They 
slowed  down  on  the  hills  so  you  could 
hop  aboard,  but  these  diesels  zoom  right 
over.  They're  hell  to  catch.  The  freights 
go  faster  than  the  passengers  do  nowa- 
days. It  just  ain't  the  same." 


Shorty,  who  hails  from  Wichita,  says 
bumming  around  hotels  is  good.  He  re- 
calls a  chat  he  had  with  Mickey  Mantle 
in  front  of  a  Texas  restaurant.  "He  shook 
my  hand,  wanted  to  know  all  about  ho- 
boing; then  slipped  me  a  fiver.  A  great 
guy." 

But  optimism  is  in  the  minority  at 
Britt  gatherings  these  days.  Texas  Slim, 
a  hulking,  reddish  bearded  refugee  from 
Waco,  Tex.,  says  the  hobo  has  but  two 
problems,  "Eatin'  and  money."  Texas 
Slim  was  Roscoe  Clark  before  he  hit  the 
road  as  a  wheat  field  worker  in  1935. 
Now  56,  he  says,  "things  ain't  goin'  so 
good  any  more.  My  eyes  are  gettin'  bad." 
It  was  at  this  point  that  he  put  the  touch 
on  me  for  a  dollar. 

Some  hoboes  are  real  wandering  min- 
strels, the  most  famous  of  whom  was 
probably  Woody  Guthrie.  The  govern- 
ment hired  Woody  for  $10  a  day  to  com- 
pose and  sing  songs  about  federal  power 
production  at  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
many  years  ago.  Private  power  com- 
panies had  hired  stage  and  screen  stars 
to  ballyhoo  for  private  operation.  The 
voters  chose  public  power.  Many  of 
Woody's  songs  have  been  used  by  big 
name  stars,  and  he  made  some  money 
from  a  book,  "Bound  for  Glory."  With 
his  royalties  he  went  back  to  hoboing 
until  he  was  hosp.talized  with  a  rare  dis- 
ease more  than  ten  years  ago.  Last  year 
a  government  power  substation  was 
named  for  Guthrie,  and  Leonard  Lyons 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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LIFE  IN  THE  OUTDOORS 


Battling  The  Bugs 


SUMMER  IS  PICNIC  time,  not  only  for 
people  but  also  for  hordes  of  hungry 
little  insects  waiting  to  make  a  meal  of 
them.  Most  of  us  have  been  on  their  menu 
— the  mosquitoes,  black  flies,  horse,  deer 
and  stable  flies,  no-see-ums,  chiggers  and 
ticks.  Science  now  knows  why  they  con- 
sider us  so  tasty.  Also  why  their  bites  cause 
such  discomfort  and,  most  important,  how 
we  can  make  ourselves  taste  unpleasant  to 
them. 

With  the  exception  of  chiggers  (minute 
crawling  fly  larvae)  and  the  beetle-like 
ticks,  only  the  females  bite;  the  virile  males 
feed  on  flower  nectar  and  plant  juices.  Most 
female  mosquitoes,  it  has  been  found,  re- 
quire fresh  blood  in  order  to  breed.  The 
bite's  itching,  burning  and  swelling  is  caused 
by  a  chemical  injected  into  the  wound  to 
keep  the  blood  from  coagulating  so  it  will 
flow  freely.  Ticks,  of  course,  need  no  such 
chemical;  they  bury  their  entire  heads  into 
the  wound.  All  warm-blooded  animals  are 
victims  of  these  insects,  but  the  "hides"  of 
humans  are  more  tender. 

The  female  mosquito's  beak  is  a  flexible 
sheath  covering  a  series  of  tiny  saws  and 
two  hollow  tubes.  During  a  bite,  the  sheath 
folds  back  like  the  peel  of  a  banana,  the 
swords  cut  the  opening,  one  tube  injects  the 
anti-coagulant  and  the  other  draws  in  the 
blood.  Complicated  but  extremely  eflicient, 
as  you  already  know. 

The  black  fly  is  as  small  as  a  pencil  point, 
with  a  chimky,  humpbacked  body,  and  its 
jaw-like  mandibles  cut  a  wound  so  large  it 
often  keeps  bleeding  after  the  insect  has 
left.  A  person  can  be  so  badly  bitten  by  a 
swarm  of  black  flies  that  his  face  literally 
streams  blood.  And  the  fly's  anti-coagulant 
serum  is  strong  enough  to  cause,  in  quan- 
tity, fever  and  nausea.  Fortunately,  unlike 
mosquitoes,  the  female  black  fly  feeds  only 
during  daylight  and  seldom  comes  indoors. 

The  inch-long  horse  fly  is  the  largest  of 
the  biters,  and  it  cuts  a  wound  so  large  that 
no  anti-coagulant  is  necessary.  Thus  its 
bite  isn't  as  annoying  as  that  of  a  black  fly. 
The  deer  fly  is  similar,  but  half  the  size  and 
has  banded  wings.  The  house  flies  that  bite 
before  a  rainstorm  aren't  house  flies  at  all 
(which  can't  bite)  but  are  stable  flies,  a 
close  relative.  No-see-ums,  as  the  name 
implies,  are  the  tiniest  flies,  like  specks  of 
ground  pepper,  but  they  can  be  so  numer- 
ous that  their  cumulative  bites  make  their 
victim  appear  sunburned. 

Modern  insect  repellents,  to  make  you 
taste  unpleasant,  are  very  eftective.  One  of 
their  miracle  ingredients  is  N-diethyl-meta- 
toluamide,  which  is  itself  quite  a  mouthful. 
They  come  as  ointments,  aerosols,  liquids 
and  foams.  Even  as  a  wipe-on  in  a  small 
foil  envelope.  Black  flies,  no-see-ums  and 
chiggers  are  powerfully  persistent  when  it 
comes  to  a  square  meal,  however.  To  dis- 
courage them,  the  repellent  must  be  applied 
to  such  crawl-in  places  as  a  shirt  collar  and 
cuff's,  and  pants  cuft's. 


LNIQUE  HEARING  PROTECTORS  for 

shooters  are  called  Voiceplex,  made  by 
Kahn  Research,  81  S.  Bergen  PI.,  Freeport, 
N.Y.  They  fit  like  ear  muffs  hut  are  tiansis- 
toiizedl  They  muffle  all  sounds  except  those 


Voiceplex  controls  sound,  saves  ears. 

entering  through  a  small  hearing-aid-like 
transmitter.  The  wearer  can  hear  voices, 
commands,  even  animal  noises,  but  violent 
sounds,  such  as  gunshots,  are  reduced  to 
whispers. 

FREE  FISHING  TACKLE  CATALOG  is 

available  for  the  asking  from  the  Shake- 
speare Co.  The  55-page  four-color  booklet 
shows  their  entire  line — just  about  the 
broadest  in  the  country — with  fine  close-up 
photos.  It  also  contains  fish  identification 
drawings  as  well  as  tips  on  finding,  getting 
and  preparing  fish  for  the  table.  With  it 
goes  a  unique  pocket  fishing  calendar. 
Write:  Advertising  Dept..  Shakespeare  Co., 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  49006.  Tell  'em  we  sent 
you. 

AN  OUTBOARD  MOTOR  will  do  more 
than  just  push  a  boat,  writes  Bob  Boeck  of 
Janesville,  Iowa.  It  will  provide  instant  hot 
water  for  washing  hands,  camp  cookware, 
etc.  Let  it  warm  up  in  neutral,  then  hold  a 
container  under  the  outlet  in  the  rear  to 
catch  the  water  that  was  circulated  through 
it  to  cool  it. 

CAUTION!  Sleeping  bags  that  have  been 
dry-cleaned  should  be  aired  thoroughly  be- 
fore use.  warns  Arthur  Irsch  of  Lonoke, 
Ark.  The  fumes  of  some  cleaning  fluids 
are  lethal,  notably  those  used  in  home  dry- 
cleaning,  and  a  sleeping  bag's  heavy  insula- 
tion can  trap  them  for  long  periods. 

WHEN  YOU  LOSE  a  lure  on  an  under- 
water snag,  take  time  to  investigate.  Rig  a 
grappling  hook  on  heavy  line  and  pull  up 
the  snag,  or  dive  down  with  a  mask  and 
snorkle  and  look  it  over.  You'll  find  on  it 
a  large  number  of  lures  lost  by  other 
anglers,  and  maybe  more.  Norman  Gifford 


of  Westport  Point.  Mass.,  found  a  stringer 
of  live  fish.  Incidentally,  replace  the  snag; 
it  makes  a  good  fish  lair. 

FOOLING  CROWS  is  easy,  insists  John 
Wicker,  Jr.,  of  Richmond,  Va.  Two  men 
quickly  pull  together  a  brush  blind  near 
where  crows  are  feeding.  The  birds,  of 
course,  will  fly  away.  But  then  one  man 
leaves,  and  the  crows  return  immediately, 
furnishing  good  shooting  for  the  remaining 
hunter.  This  can  be  repeated  several  times. 
Explanation:  crows  may  be  wary,  but  they 
can't  count  worth  a  hoot. 

NO  BAIT  for  fishing?  Tape  some  flypaper 
to  the  front  fenders  and  grille  of  your  car 
and  drive  down  a  meadow  road  or  through 
a  field.  You'll  collect  enough  hoppers  and 
bugs  to  last  all  day.  writes  Bertha  Beck  of 
New  York  City. 

QUICK  SNACKS  for  outdoorsmen  on-the- 
go  are  available  from  Metrecal.  Each  small 
can  contains  a  concentrated  meal  of  pro- 
teins and  vitamins  with  minimum  weight- 
producing  calories:  Tuna  and  Noodles. 
Chili  Beans  'n'  Beef.  Rice  and  Chicken,  and 
Vegetables  and  Beef.  Price:  about  41f''  per 


NEXT  TIME  you  throw  a  backyard  bar- 
becue, try  the  kind  of  portable  refrigerator 
recommended  by  Stanley  Clark  of  East 
Bradenton,  Fla.  He  scrubs  his  garden  wheel- 
barrow, lines  it  with  aluminum  foil,  fills  it 
with  ice  and  has  the  world's  classiest  free- 
wheeling cooler  in  which  to  stash  canned 
and  bottled  refreshment,  watermelon  and 
other  goodies. 

THOSE  PLASTIC  TUBS  used  as  con- 
tainers for  margarine  make  perfect  soap 
dishes  for  campers,  writes  T.  F.  Nemec  of 
Flemington,  N.J.  Cut  a  few  holes  in  the  bot- 
tom for  drainage,  and  nail  to  the  side  of  a 
stump  or  tree.  It  has  a  cover,  too.  to  keep 
out  insects,  rain,  etc. 

A  SHEATH  KNIFE  should  be  part  of  a 
skin  diver's  equipment,  especially  if  he  dives 
in  open  water.  Not  for  use  against  marine 
life,  but  to  cut  loose  from  entanglement, 
such  as  a  fishline  or  anchor  rope.  It  is  worn 
strapped  to  the  calf  or  thigh.  Special  stain- 
less-steel brightly  colored  models  are  availa- 
ble. 

A  GOURMET'S  DISH— streamside  trout. 
Carry  a  foot-square  piece  of  copper  screen 
in  your  creel,  writes  C.  J.  Comer  of  Law- 
renceburg,  Tenn.,  and  when  you're  hungry, 
unroll  it,  prop  it  on  rocks,  fire  up  a  bed  of 
coals  under  it.  Then  grill  your  trout  on  top. 
It's  the  greatest. 

DRYING  BOOTS  the  fast  way  is  to  stick 
your  wife's  hair  dryer  down  the  boot  and 
turn  it  on.  A  half  hour  for  each  boot  will 
do  the  job. 


If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  for  this  feature 
send  it  in.  If  we  can  use  it  we'll  pay  you 
$5.00.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge,  re- 
turn, or  enter  into  correspondence  concern- 
ing contributions.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor. 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  720  Fifth 
Ave..  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 
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{Ford  Convertibles 


Seag 


Seagram  Posts'  21st  Annual  Awards. 

.  •         Once  again,  Seagram  Posts 
658,  California, 807,  Illinois,  and 
1238,  New  York  have  donated  4  new 
convertibles  to  the  American  Legion 
Convention  Corp.  When  you  win, 
your  post  wins  an  extra  $250, 
also  donated  by  the  Seagram 
Posts.  Drawings  will  be  held  and  the 


yi^^yy^  Q^^^P ^^^^  swarded  Sunday,  August  27,  1967 


during  the  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  Finals  of 
the  American  Legion  National  Convention, 
Fenway  Park,  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Here's  all  you  have  to  do  to  win:  Send  in  an 
official  coupon  (or  mail  a  postcard  or 
letter  using  the  coupon  as  a  guide).  All  entries 
must  be  received  no  later  than  midnight 
August  25,  1967.  No  puzzle!  Not  a  contest! 
No  need  to  be  at  the  Convention  to  win. 


The  Seagram  Posts 
American  Legion,  P.O.  Box  2225 
Boston,  Mass.  02107 

Gentlemen: 

I  am  a  member  of  Post  #  ,  American 

Legion,  or  a  member  of  Unit  #  


American  Legion  Auxiliary  located  in  (City) 

  (State)  

Please  enter  my  name  in  the  free  drawings 
for  four  Ford  Convertibles  donated  by  the 
Seagram  Posts  to  the  American  Legion  Con- 
vention Corporation  of  Massachusetts. 
Drawings  to  be  held  August  27,  1967  in 
Fenway  Park,  Boston,  Mass.  Entries  must 
be  received  no  later  than  Midnight  August 
25,  1967. 

(Please  Print) 

Name  

Address  

City  


.State. 


-Zip. 


Legion  or  Auxiliary  Membership  Card  # 
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Opposing  Views  by  Congressmen  on  The  Question . 


SHOULD  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 


YES,  Congress  should  change  the  seniority  system. 
Right  now  committee  chairmen  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress hold  their  positions  simply  because  they  have 
been  elected  more  often  than  anyone  else  on  the  com- 
mittee. A  hardy  constitution,  the  ability  to  get  reelected 
and  a  little  luck  are  the  qualifications  for  committee 
chairmanship.  The  law  of  the  jungle  functions  on  a 
higher  level,  for  there  survival  of  the  fittest  prevails. 
In  Congress  it  is  the  survival  of  the  oldest. 

To  some  extent  this  criticism  is  unfair,  I  realize.  The 
legislative  process  is  extraordinarily  complex.  A  new 
member  of  Congress,  no  matter  how  good  his  educa- 
tion, native  intelligence  or  ability  does  not  have  the 
skill,  range  of  legislative  knowledge  or  detailed  techni- 
cal expertise  to  chair  a  committee.  This  comes  only 
with  experience.  However,  experience  alone  cannot 
insure  competence,  nor  can  it  promise  character,  in- 
tegrity or  objectivity. 

The  incompetents,  the  dishonest  and  the  tyrannical 
do  come  along,  infrequently  as  it  may  be.  The  difficulty 
with  the  seniority  system  is  that  it  makes  no  allow- 
ances for  these  exceptions.  It  is  too  rigid  under  anti- 
quated rules.  My  proposal  (H.  Res.  96)  would  let  the 
majority  members  of  each  committee,  at  the  start  of 
a  new  Congress,  elect  a  chairman  by  secret  ballot 
from  among  the  three  most  senior  members.  This  plan 
recognizes  the  necessity  for  experience  in  committee 
chairmen  yet  no  chairmanship  is  guaranteed  simply  on 
the  basis  of  seniority. 

This  proposal,  if  adopted,  would  make  committee 
chairmen  both  responsible  and  responsive.  Men  would 
be  chosen  who  reflect  accurately  the  views  of  their 
colleagues.  This  chairman,  knowing  his  continued 
tenure  depended  on  the  respect  and  good  will  of  his 
committee,  would  not  misuse  the  powers  of  his  position. 


Rep.  Fred  Schwengel 

(R-lowa) 
First  District 


If  my  plan  had  been  in 
operation,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  powerful  chair- 
man, recently  deposed, 
would  have  misused  his 
power  and  public  funds  to 
the  extent  that  he  did.  His 
committee  could  have  re- 
moved him  as  chairman. 

Congress  must  also  be 
responsive  to  the  people  it 
serves.  It  is  intolerable 
that  a  single  Congressman 
in  a  position  of  power  due 
only  to  seniority  should  be  permitted  to  frustrate  the 
will  of  the  majority.  Neither  Congress  nor  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  afford  any  kind  of  automatic,  indeed 
autocratic,  system  which  stands  in  the  way  of  responsi- 
ble and  responsive  government. 

Congress  is  too  important  a  legislative  body,  the 
issues  it  decides  of  too  great  consequence,  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  seniority  system's  potential  for  producing 
incompetence.  H.  Res.  96  gives  the  Congress  a  reason- 
able and  workable  alternative  to  the  seniority  system 
while  retaining  its  better  features. 

We  elect  our  party  leaders  and  officials.  It  is  only 
through  elections  that  we  stand  some  chance — the  best 
chance — of  maintaining  the  kind  of  freedom  which  is 
the  foundation  of  our  democratic  government.  To  have 
this  democratic  process  thwarted  at  the  level  of  the 
committee  chairmanship  is  to  defeat  the  will  of  the 
people. 


Iff  you  wish  to  let  your  Congressman  or  one  off  your  Senators  know  how  you  ffeel  on  this  bi^ 
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SENIORITY  SYSTEM  BE  CHANGED  ? 


"NO" 


Rep. 


John  J.  Flynt,  Jr. 

(D-Ga.) 
Sixth  District 


CRITICS  MAY  criticize; 
opponents  may  op- 
pose; enemies  may  con- 
demn; but  no  one  has 
devised  a  more  effective  or 
equitable  system  than  the 
seniority  system  in  Con- 
gress. 

The  seniority  system  has 
its  inequities  as  would  any 
alternative  system.  Any 
objective  discussion,  there- 
fore, must  address  itself 
to  the  question  of  the 
seniority  system  versus  a  specific  alternate. 

The  seniority  system  came  into  being  in  1910  when  a 
bipartisan  revolt  stripped  Speaker  Cannon  of  his 
powers  to  appoint  members  to  committees  and  to 
designate  committee  chairmen. 

Under  previous  rules  of  the  House,  some  of  which 
date  back  to  1790,  the  Speaker  was  all  powerful  and 
could  pass  over  senior  and  more  experienced  members 
while  elevating  others  because  of  personal  popularity 
and  favoritism. 

When  the  62nd  Congress  convened  in  April  1911,  the 
House  adopted  two  major  changes  in  its  rules — that 
standing  committees  would  be  elected  by  the  House 
at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress,  and  committee 
chairmen  would  be  elected  by  the  House  and  not  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker. 

Out  of  these  two  changes  developed  the  custom  of 
a  seniority  system  with  built-in  checks  and  balances. 
No  House  rule  spells  out  the  seniority  system.  It  exists 
by  reason  of  its  very  virtue  encased  in  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  more  than  177  years.  The  House 
may  elect  its  most  junior  member  to  the  chairmanship 
of  any  standing  committee  and  may  reject  as  chairman 


the  most  senior  majority  member  of  any  committee, 
ij  it  so  desires.  Any  committee  can,  by  a  majority  vote, 
restrict  the  powers  of  its  own  chairman. 

Under  the  seniority  system,  a  member  rarely  suc- 
ceeds to  a  chairmanship  without  years  of  experience  in 
both  the  House  and  on  the  committee  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  The  seniority  system  promotes  legislative 
harmony  and  protects  a  member  from  having  to  "play 
ball"  or  be  passed  over.  It  prevents  disruptive  power 
struggles  by  providing  for  a  definite  method  of  suc- 
cession. Finally,  the  seniority  system  keeps  special  in- 
terest groups  from  influencing  key  legislative  appoint- 
ments. 

Speaker  Champ  Clark,  under  whose  speakership  the 
seniority  system  developed  into  what  it  is  today, 
pointed  out  that  the  seniority  system  is  almost  uni- 
versally observed  when  he  wrote:  "No  sane  man  would 
for  one  moment  think  of  making  a  (recent)  graduate 
from  West  Point  a  full  General,  or  one  from  Annapolis 
an  Admiral.  .  .  In  every  walk  of  life,  'men  must  tarry 
at  Jericho  'til  their  beards  are  grown'." 

The  seniority  system  has  evolved  from  confirmation 
of  the  written  rule  requiring  election  to  membership 
on  standing  committees.  Coupled  with  the  custom  of 
following  the  seniority  system  among  returning  mem- 
bers, it  provides  an  adequate  system  of  checks  and 
balances  and  is  the  best  method  yet  tested  and  used  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


Issue,  fill  out  the  ''ballot"  and  mail  it  to  him. 


I  have  read  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine  for  July 
the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON:  Should  The  Congres- 
sional Seniority  System  Be  Changed? 

IN  MY  OPINION  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  SENIORITY  SYSTEM 
□  SHOULD  □  SHOULD  NOT  BE  CHANGED. 


SIGNED. 


ADDRESS. 


TOWN. 


STATE. 


You  can  address  any  Representative  c/o  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C.;  any  Senator 
c/o  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
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FOR   YOUR  INFORMATION 


East-West  Trade-The  Dangerous  Illusion 


A PROPOSED  "East-West  Trade 
Relations  Act"  is  receiving 
serious  consideration  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  is  backed  by  the  Admini- 
stration. It  would  encourage  and 
simplify  much  broader  trade  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
the  Communist-bloc  nations.  The 
American  Legion  is  officially  op- 
posed to  this  concept,  and  we  have 
both  short-range  and  long-range  ob- 
jections. 

"  In  our  short-range  objections,  our 
National  Executive  Committee  this 
May  called  on  Congress  to  prohibit 
further  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  any  Soviet-bloc  country 
"which  is  providing  North  Vietnam 
with  assistance  of  any  form  that  can 
increase  the  war-making  potential  of 
the  enemy.  .  .  ."  We  need  explain 
nothing  further  to  justify  that  ob- 
jection. Any  such  trade  amounts  to 
trading  with  the  enemy  in  time  of  war.  In  the  short  run. 
we  can  only  express  amazement  that  East-West  trade 
should  be  advanced  while  hostilities  backed  by  the  en- 
tire Communist  world  continue  in  Vietnam,  and  have 
since  taken  on  a  new  dimension  in  the  Near  East. 

Our  long-range  objections  are  better  reflected  in  the 
action  of  our  last  National  Convention,  which  opposed 
trade  with  the  Communist  bloc  except  in  specific  cases 
in  which  concrete  advantage  to  us  could  be  spelled  out. 
So  long  as  the  Cold  War  continues,  even  in  the  absence 
of  armed  conflict,  we  believe  that  should  be  the  absolute 
limit  of  trade  agreements  with  the  Communist  bloc.  Here 
we  recognize  that  trade  might  be  used  as  a  means  of 
weakening  the  cohesiveness  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  that  our 
trade  might  be  helpful  in  causing  a  member  country  of 
that  bloc  to  weaken  its  ties  with  the  Soviet  power  centers. 

We  have,  for  instance,  engaged  in  limited  trade  with 
Communist  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  in  such  hopes.  In  the 
case  of  Poland,  even  Senator  Fulbright  has  had  to  admit 
that  its  leaders  have  actually  drifted  toward  a  greater 
reliance  on  the  Kremlin  while  enjoying  favorable  U.S. 
trade  relations. 

We  have  possibly  made  some  headway  in  encouraging 
Yugoslavia's  visible  spirit  of  independence  from  Soviet 
domination  with  some  small  trade,  though  that  isn't  con- 
clusive yet.  Whether  we  succeed  or  fail  in  such  ventures, 
they  are  at  least  tied  to  a  very  clear  purpose,  in  which  we 
are  trying  to  use  trade  instead  of  bullets  as  a  weapon  in 
the  Cold  War. 

But  the  proposals  for  a  general  broadening  of  our 
trade  with  the  Communist  world  totally  escape  any 
practical  purpose.  They  prevent  us  from  using  trade  as 
a  weapon,  by  simply  extending  it  freely  in  broad  terms. 
The  very  arguments  in  favor  of  broader  East-West  trade 
are  dreamy  and  generalized.  The  commonest  one  of  all 
is  that  we  would  be  "building  bridges  of  friendship." 
On  the  record,  trade  is  a  game  of  advantage,  not  friend- 
ship. Right  up  to  the  eve  of  war.  Hitler  and  the  Japanese 
Empire  traded  with  those  they  attacked  in  WW2,  and  as 


By  NATIONAL  COMMANDER 


we  well  know,  they  traded  most 
earnestly  in  whatever  would  best 
strengthen  them  for  the  coming  con- 
flict. 

Last  December,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Katzenbach  argued  that 
proposed  East-West  trade  would  be 
in  consumer  goods,  therefore  it 
could  not  be  expected  to  bring  any 
advantage  to  the  Soviet  military 
thrust.  He  went  on  to  cite  an  Italian 
Fiat  agreement  to  build  a  compact 
car  plant  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  profitable 
trade  we  are  losing  in  the  absence 
of  an  East-West  trade  agreement. 

I  find  such  argument  to  be  fright- 
ening. When  our  own  President  is 
embarrassed  by  burdens  that  mili- 
tary operations  in  Vietnam  impose 
on  his  domestic  program,  how  can 
our  government  argue  that  the  same 
principal  does  not  apply  in  the  Soviet 
Union?  Anything  that  we  do  to  provide  consumer  satis- 
faction in  the  Soviet  Union  frees  Soviet  energies  and 
resources  for  their  aggressive  external  policies.  The  point 
is  so  obvious  that  I  am  not  really  arguing  it,  but  simply 
pointing  out  the  bankruptcy  of  the  rationales  in  favor 
of  broad  East-West  trade.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  Fiat 
plant,  we  now  have  been  approached  to  lend  Fiat  the 
money  for  machine  tools  through  the  Import-Export 
Bank.  Obviously,  the  Soviets  will  not  release  sufficient 
capital  from  their  offensive  programs  even  to  acquire 
such  an  asset.  They  will  be  happy  instead  to  see  us  help 
capitalize  this  plant  in  Russia  for  the  benefit  of  Russia 
and  Italy,  while  they  save  what  capital  they  can  to  foot 
war  in  Vietnam,  the  Middle  East,  Latin  America,  etc. 

The  present  move  toward  East-West  trade  traces  to  a 
report  in  favor  of  it  by  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  issued  in  May  1965.  A  minority  report  in 
the  same  study,  drafted  by  committee  member  Robert 
E.  Kleberg,  should  have  received  more  attention.  Wrote 
Kleberg,  in  part:  ".  .  .  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  hope  that 
mutually  useful  trade  could  be  developed  with  the  Com.- 
munist  countries  under  present  circumstances.  We  would 
receive  little  benefit  from  such  trade  and  would  expose 
the  Western  world  to  some  or  all  of  the  following 
hazards: 

"(1)  An  increase  in  Communist  propaganda  and  sub- 
version in  Latin  America  under  the  guise  of  trade. 

"(2)  An  opening  of  the  trade  barriers  which  we  have 
attempted  to  impose  around  Cuba. 

"(3)  A  further  detriment  to  our  balance  of  payments 
position  as  a  result  of  the  credits  which  we  would  have  to 
extend  to  Communist  countries. 

"(4)  An  increase  in  the  flow  of  our  technical  informa- 
tion and  know-how  to  the  Communist  world. 

"In  short.  Communist  governments  look  upon  trade  as 
a  political  weapon  and  use  it  as  such.  So  long  as  this  is 
true,  we  should  attempt  to  deny  it  to  them." 

These  are  hard,  demonstrated  facts,  none  of  which  are 
met  by  saying  "Bridges  of  Friendship." 
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STATUS  OF  MAJOR  PROPOSALS 
IN  FIELD  OF  VETS  BENEFITS: 

Of  the  many  major  bills  in  Congress 
affecting  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents the  one  with  the  most 
likely  chance  of  passage  in  some  form 
as  the  first  week  of  June  rolled  by 
was  Senate  Bill  16,  as  amended  and 
amended  and  amended  .   .   .  S16  is  an 
omnibus  bill,  which  earlier  passed 
the  Senate,  was  amended  by  the  House 
and  sent  back  to  the  Senate,  then 
amended  in  the  Senate  and  sent  back 
to  the  House  on  June  1  .   .   .  There  it 
would  either  be  taken  up  again  by 
the  whole  House  or  finalized  by  a 
joint  House-Senate  Committee. 

Being  an  omnibus  bill,  S16  just 
about  covers  the  waterfront,  and  it 
is  certainly  a  good  and  important 
bill,  though  in  many  particulars  it 
falls  short  of  Legion  mandates  .   .  . 
Let's  take  its  major  provisions  as 
they  stood  after  the  last  amendments 
(It  has  many  minor  provisions,  im- 
portant to  some  veterans  and  their 
families  but  not  broadly  affect- 
ing large  numbers. ) 

Pensions  .   .   .  S16  would  extend 
non-service-connected  pension  rights 
to  Vietnam-era  veterans  of  service 
since  Aug.  5  1964,  the  same  as  for 
other  war  veterans  ...   It  would 
provide  for  some  increase  in  pension 
payments  to  most  pension-eligible 
veterans,  widows  and  orphans,  though 
not  to  the  extent  sought  by  the 
Legion. 

A  very  important  feature  of  the 
bill  is  the  Miller  Amendment,  which, 
if  it  remains  in  the  bill  when 
adopted,  would  prevent  any  Social 
Security  benefit  increase  since  1965 
from  reducing  the  combined  Social 
Security-VA  pension  income  of 
any  veteran  or  dependent  .   .   .  The 
Administration  has  endorsed  this 
idea,  and  it  is  long  overdue. 

Service-connected  compensation 
.   .   .  S16  would  extend  full  wartime 
rates  to  Vietnam-era  veterans  for 
service-connected  disabilities,  in- 
stead of  the  present  peacetime  rates 
in  all  cases  where  extra-hazardous 
duty  is  not  demonstrated  .   .  . 
S16  would  generally  extend  wartime 
recognition  to  Vietnam  veterans 
in  other  areas  too,  with  such  things 
as  burial  benefits  .   .   .  Little 
attention  is  being  paid  to  the  Le- 


gion's perennial  request  that  in 
addition  all  veterans  with  service- 
connected  disabilities  should  be  paid 
compensation  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  their  disabilities  .   .  . 
Except  for  the  100%  disabled,  vet- 
erans with  war  disabilities  continue 
to  be  paid  less  compensation  than 
their  degree  of  disability  indicates 
.   .   .  A  bill  to  equalize  payment 
was  introduced  at  the  Legion's  re- 
quest in  January,  but  this  bill 
(HR2583)  remains  in  committee  .   .  . 

Education  and  j  ob  training  .   .  . 
S16  has  a  great  deal  on  so  called 
"Cold  War  GI  Bill"  benefits,  avail- 
able not  only  to  Vietnam  vets  but 
dating  back  to  pick  up  where  the 
Korean  GI  Bill  left  off  in  1955  .    .  . 
For  instance  it  would  increase  full 
time  educational  benefits  for  a 
single  veteran  from  $100  a  month  to 
$130  .   .   .  for  a  veteran  with  one 
dependent  from  $125  to  $155  .   .   .  For 
a  veteran  with  two  dependents  from 
$150  to  $175,  and  provide  an  addi- 
tional $10  for  every  dependent  in 
excess  of  two  ...   It  would 
also  provide  for  1  1/2  months  educa- 
tion for  each  month  of  service 
instead  of  the  present  one-to-one 
ratio  .   .   .  These  are  excellent  im- 
provements, as  the  present  educa- 
tional rates  are  extremely  limited  at 
today's  cost-of-living  levels.   .   .  . 
It  would  also  extend  Cold  War 
educational  benefits  to  cover  areas 
of  job-training  included  in  the 
earlier  GI  Bills  but  omitted  from 
the  present  Cold  War  GI  Bill,  such 
as  on-the-farm  and  on-the-job 
training. 

Service  insurance  increases  .   .   .  . 
Both  the  President  and  the  Legion 
have  proposed  upping  the  limit 
on  service  life  insurance  from  the 
traditional  $10,000  (dating  all  the 
way  back  to  WWl)  to  up  to  $30,000 
.   .   .  The  President  proposed  a  maxi- 
mum of  $30,000  but  scaled  down  by 
service  pay-grade  .   .   .  The  Legion 
proposed  a  maximum  of  $30,000  with- 
out any  scaling  down  by  rank  .   .  . 
The  Legion's  bill   (HR7199)  was  in- 
troduced on  March  14  ...  It  would 
provide  $15,000  insurance  automati- 
cally for  any  serviceman  who  elected 
to  take  insurance,  and  as  much  more 
as  requested,   in  increments  of 
$5,000,  up  to  $30,000  ...  A  ser- 
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viceman  could  take  less  than  $15,000 
(also  in  increments  of  $5,000)  by 
specially  requesting  less  .   .   .  The 
Administration  bill,  with  scaling 
down  by  pay-grade,   is  also  in  the 
hopper  .   .   .  These  proposals  remained 
in  committee  in  the  House  at  press- 
time  for  this  Newsletter. 

Another  bill  that  could  be  very 
important  on  several  counts  is  the 
Senate  reorganization  bill  (S355) 
which  would  provide  for  a  Senate 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee  among 
other  things,   something  the  Legion 
has  been  seeking  since  1919  .   .  . 
S355  sailed  through  the  Senate  long 
since,  but  is  bogged  down  in  the 
House,  and  there  is  some  doubt  that 
when  it  passes  it  will  be  in  the 
form  in  which  it  came  out  of  the 
Senate  .   .   .  Among  other  things  S355 
would  place  Senate  jurisdiction 
over  national  cemeteries  in  the  pro- 
posed Senate  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, as  House  Resolution  241 
would  place  national  cemetery  juris- 
diction in  the  House  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee  .   .   .  There  is  some  hope 
that  if  cemeteries  could  be  placed 
in  these  committees  some  sort  of 
realism  might  emerge  as  national 
cemetery  policy,  which  has  been  sadly 
lacking  over  the  years  with  ceme- 
teries under  interior  affairs  com- 
mittees in  both  houses  of  Congress 
.   .   .   "Newsletter"  is  not  optimistic 
that  any  such  sensible  thing  will 
actually  happen,  but  has  its  fingers 
crossed  .   .   .  The  cemeteries  are 
deeply  immersed  in  special  interests 
other  than  the  interests  of  those 
entitled  to  burial  in  them  .   .  . 
Hearings  on  national  cemetery  policy 
have  often  been  blocked,  while  the 
condition  and  adequacy  of  the  ceme- 
teries has  steadily  worsened  to 
the  point  that  even  Arlington  burials 
have  been  severely  restricted. 

A  BELATED  REPORT  ON 
SERVICE  MEDALS: 

About  a  year  ago  Newsletter  pub- 
lished the  "latest"  information 
on  how  veterans  could  acquire  cam- 
paign medals  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  or  replace  medals  they'd 
lost  ...  We  should  have  thrown 
our  typewriter  out  the  window  .   .  . 
The  information  was  right  out  of  the 
Pentagon,  but  only  partially  cor- 


rect, and  we  have  a  fancy  collection 
of  complaining  letters  from  readers 
to  which  we  haven't  even  been  able 
to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  .   .  . 
The  storing  of  old  military  rec- 
ords and  the  awarding  of  medals  has 
been  split,  so  that  some  are  now 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  (civilian) 
while  others  remain  under  the 
branches  of  the  military  .   .   .  The 
GSA  would  not  send  you  the  medals  to 
which  you  "might  be  entitled,"  but 
required  you  to  say  what  they 
were  .   .   .  The  military,  with  some 
of  the  medals  to  hand  out,  would 
send  you  what  you  had  coming  if 
you  just  asked  for  it  .   .   .  Veterans 
wrote  us  and  proved  that  they 
couldn't  possibly  tell  GSA  what 
medals  they  have  coming,  because  the 
GSA  has  the  official  records  .   .  . 
GSA  told  veterans  to  look  at  their 
discharges  and  see  what  medals  they 
have  coming  .   .   .  One  guy  sent  us 
a  photostat  of  his  discharge  .   .  . 
It  allowed  him  combat  medals  galore 
with  stars  all  over  the  place,  but 
not  the  Victory  Medal  or  the  American 
Theater  Medal,  which  virtually  every 
WW2  vet  had  coming  .   .   .  The 
trouble  all  comes  down  to  the  fact 
that  on  demobilization  clerks  were 
turning  out  discharges  a  mile  a 
minute,  and  what  the  veteran  got  was 
what  the  clerk  felt  like  writing, 
while  in  St.  Louis  GSA  has  the  full 
record  but  wouldn't  tell  the  vet  what 
was  in  it  .   .   .  In  a  year's  time  we 
have  yet  to  come  up  with  informa- 
tion that  would  be  any  better,  and 
our  unanswered  letters  now  make  a 
pile  this  high  ...  We  have  just 
been  advised  that  at  some  time 
we  can  have  some  straight  dope  on 
an  improved  situation  ...  As 
of  now  ...  We  are  just  waiting 
for  reliable  information,  and  hoping 
that  a  government  that  can  send 
you  a  draft  notice  with  enormous 
efficiency  can  provide  you  with  your 
tinware  as  readily,   if  you  survive 
the  draft  notice. 

We  should  note  that  there  was 
nothing  wrong  with  the  information 
we  published  a  year  ago  with  respect 
to  medals  awarded  by  the  military 
.   .   .  The  fly  in  the  ointment  was 
that  the  Pentagon  information  had  no 
application  to  what  GSA  was  doing. 
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Nat1  Exec  Committee  Adopts 
54  Resolutions  at  May  Meeting 

Policymakers  set  Legion  Life  Insurance  College  Schol- 
arship plan;  call  for  Vietnam  War  step-up;  Universal 
Military  Training  backed  anew;  central  national  ceme- 
tery policy  urged;  new  National  Adjutant  appointed. 


The  American  Legion  National  Exec- 
utive Committee  held  its  annual  spring 
meeting  at  National  Headquarters  in  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  May  3-4,  1967. 

The  sessions  were  overshadowed  with 
sadness  caused  by  the  recent  deaths  of 
three  prominent  Legionnaires.  National 
Adjutant  E.  A.  Blackmore  had  suc- 
cumbed suddenly  at  the  age  of  50  on 
April  21,  only  two  weeks  before  the 
spring  meeting.  Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  Alvin 
M.  Owsley  (1922-23)  passed  on  at  78 
on  April  3,  and  New  Jersey  Nat'l 
Executive  Committeeman  William  G. 
McKinley,  Dean  of  the  Committee,  died 
suddenly  on  April  30  as  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  travel  to  National  Headquarters. 
He  was  73. 

In  solemn  procession,  many  Legion- 
naires of  national  standing  stepped  to  the 
podium  to  deliver  eulogies  to  these  and 
other  departed  Legionnaires.  Past  Nat'l 
Cmdr  Paul  Griffith  (1946-47)  also 
eulogized  the  late  former  Gov.  Edward 
Martin  of  Pennsylvania,  a  long-time 
Legionnaire.  A  memorial  resolution  was 
offered  in  all  their  names. 

At  meeting's  end,  Nat'l  Cmdr  John  E. 
Davis  appointed,  and  the  Committee  ap- 
proved. Earnest  N.  Schmit,  50,  of  Fargo, 
N.  Dak.,  as  Nat'l  Adjutant  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  Blackmore's  death.  (See 
separate  story  next  page  with  photo.) 

The  Committee  adopted  54  resolu- 
tions covering  a  great  diversity  of  topics. 
(A  complete  digest  appears  on  page  37.) 

Among  headline  items  was  the  adop- 
tion of  a  college  scholarship  program  for 
dependents  of  participants  and  deceased 
participants  in  The  American  Legion 
Life  Insurance  Plan.  Twenty-five  $2,000 
college  scholarships  will  be  awarded  in 
annual  drawings  each  year.  The  first 
awards  will  be  made  during  the  spring, 
1968  meetings  of  the  National  Executive 
Committee  for  use  in  the  fall,  1968 
school  term. 

There  will  be  an  equitable  geographi- 
cal distribution  of  the  scholarships  and 
winners  must  have  at  least  a  "'C"  average 
in  high  school  work.  A  further  require- 


ment is  that  the  conduct  of  the  partici- 
pating students  must  exemplify  the  pa- 
triotic and  moral  philosophy  of  The 
American  Legion. 

In  October,  participating  members  of 
the  Legion  Life  Insurance  plan  will  re- 
ceive mailed  notice  of  the  program  along 
with  a  scholarship  application  form. 

On  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  Commit- 
tee adopted  resolutions  calling  for 
stepped  up  military  action  to  either  (1) 
defeat  the  enemy  militarily  or  (2)  create 
conditions  which  would  cause  the  Viet 
Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  to  seek  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  war.  Specific 
steps  recommended: 

1.  Advise  the  government  of  Cambo- 
dia in  firm  terms  that  we  will  no  longer 
permit  the  enemy  sanctuary  across  the 
borders  from  South  Vietnam  and  follow 
this  warning  by  hot  pursuit  when  neces- 
sary; 

2.  Provide  the  U.S.  military  com- 


mander in  Saigon  with  full  authority  to 
conduct  the  war  along  military  lines,  in- 
cluding greater  options  in  the  selection 
of  military  targets  in  North  Vietnam; 
and 

3.  Accelerate  and  widen  the  scope  of 
the  bombing  and  destruction  of  strategic 
military  targets  in  North  Vietnam,  in- 
cluding airfields  and  all  unloading,  stor- 
age, transportation  and  distribution  fa- 
cilities. 

The  committee  also  called  upon  the 
U.S.  Congress  "to  prohibit  further  trade 
between  the  U.S.  and  any  Soviet  Bloc 
country  which  is  providing  North  Viet- 
nam with  assistance  in  any  form  that  can 
increase  the  warmaking  potential  of  the 
enemy,  with  the  consequent  killing  of 
greater  numbers  of  Americans." 

The  Legion's  position  on  the  draft  as 
contained  in  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act  was  once  again 
reaffirmed  and  the  following  new  pro- 
posals were  urged  upon  the  Congress: 

1.  Continue  undergraduate  student 
deferment  as  long  as  the  student  is  mak- 
ing normal  progress  toward  a  degree  and 
defer  graduate  students  only  in  courses 
proved  to  be  in  the  national  interest. 

2.  Continue  occupational  deferment 
in  the  Selective  Service  System  in  em- 
ployment critical  to  the  national  defense. 

3.  Require  that  deferred  college  stu- 
dents or  those  deferred  for  occupational 


Special  Citations  Given  To  Two  Distinguished  Legionnaires 


Nat'l  Cmdr  John  E.  Davis  holds  up  special  citation  from  the  Nat'l  Executive  Com- 
mittee recognizing  the  long  and  meritorious  service  and  leadership  provided  to  The 
American  Legion  by  Thomas  W.  Miller,  80  (standing  behind  Cmdr),  Nat'l  Executive 
Committeeman  from  Nevada.  The  late  William  B.  McKinley,  Committeeman  from  New 
Jersey  and,  until  his  death  on  April  30  the  Dean  of  the  Committee,  was  also  to  have 
been  similarly  honored.  His  was  presented  posthumously.  Miller,  with  30  years  service, 
is  now  the  ranking  member  of  the  Committee.  A  founder  of  the  Legion,  he  served  as 
chairman  pro  tempore  of  the  Paris  Caucus  of  March  15-17,  1919,  where  the  idea  of  The 
American  Legion  was  conceived.  He  is  also  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Legion.  Both 
Miller  and  McKinley  were  wounded  in  action  with  the  AEF  in  France  during  WWl. 
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State  Dep't's  Bundy  discussed  Asia. 


reasons  who  fail  to  perform  satisfac- 
torily be  reported  to  the  Selective  Service 
Boards  for  immediate  induction. 

4.  Require  the  immediate  discharge  of 
all  members  of  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  units  who  fail  to  perform  satis- 
factorily with  their  units  and  that  they 
be  reported  to  Selective  Service  and  be 
ordered  up  for  immediate  induction. 

5.  The  criteria  for  exemption  of  con- 
scientious objectors  be  returned  to  that 
laid  down  in  the  1 940  Act. 

6.  A  "lottery  system"  or  "random  se- 
lection" be  not  adopted. 

7.  Call  upon  the  Jutice  Department 
to  prosecute  vigorously  all  violations  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act. 

In  that  same  area  another  resolution 
called  for  the  strict  prosecution  of  those 
who  burn  or  destroy  their  draft  cards. 

Also  urged  by  the  Nat'l  Executive 
Committee  was  the  immediate  establish- 
ment of  a  U.S.  anti-ballistic  missile  de- 
fense system  superior  to  that  of  the  So- 
viet Union  or  any  other  military  nuclear 
power. 

Trade  between  Great  Britain  and 
Cuba  was  opposed.  The  Committee 
urged  the  removal  of  the  U.S.  boycott 


of  Rhodesia  if  Britain  continues  to  bol- 
ster Premier  Castro's  economy.  Particu- 
larly cited  was  the  sale  of  a  $28  million 
dollar  fertilizer  plant  to  Cuba  over  strong 
U.S.  objections. 

An  Americanism  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Committee  stated  the  Legion's  op- 
position to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's 
recent  nullification  of  the  loyalty  oath 
and  called  for  legislation  "to  be  spon- 
sored in  Congress  to  take  whatever  ac- 
tion necessary  to  attempt  to  restore  to 
the  states  the  privileges  which  were  nulli- 
fied by  this  decision." 

Regarding  national  cemetery  matters 
the  Committee  called  for  legislation  to 
combine  the  operation  of  national  ceme- 
teries under  the  Veterans  Administration 
and  also  to  centralize  jurisdiction  of  all 
U.S.  cemeteries  in  the  House  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee.  The  discriminating 
order  limiting  burials  at  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  was  scored  and  the 
Committee  urged  speedy  expansion  of 
that  cemetery  so  that  more  space  will  be 
available. 

Upon  conclusion  of  the  National  Re- 
habilitation Commission  report,  its 
chairman  for  over  20  years.  Robert  M. 
McCurdy  (Calif.),  resigned  because  of 
a  possible  conflict  of  interest.  He  had 
been  named  Chairman  of  the  special  1 1- 
man  Presidential  Veterans  Advisory 
Panel  which  was  created  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  pension, 
compensation  and  benefits  systems  for 
veterans,  their  families  and  their  sur- 
vivors. 

The  panel  will  meet  with  interested 
groups  through  September  in  eight  major 
cities  around  the  nation  to  get  grass- 
roots opinions  on  veterans  problems.  Its 
recommendations  were  scheduled  to 
channel  through  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
by  January  of  1968. 

Immediate  Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  L.  Eldon 
James  was  also  named  to  the  distin- 


Mr.  Rehab:  Bob  McCurdy  resigns. 


guished  panel  of  experts  on  veterans  af- 
fairs. 

Nat'l  Cmdr  John  E.  Davis  immedi- 
ately chose  William  F.  Lenker.  44,  of 
Sioux  Falls,  S.D.,  as  the  new  chairman 
of  the  Legion's  National  Rehabilitation 
Commission.  Lenker,  a  WW2  8th  Air 
Force  pilot  is  a  Past  Department  Com- 
mander of  South  Dakota  where  he  is  in 
the  insurance  business. 

A  Child  Welfare  Commission  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Committee  called 
for  the  creation  of  a  temporary  Federal 
Commission  to  investigate  obscenity  and 
pornography  which  would  have  as  its 
function  a  review  of  the  entire  problem 
from  the  legal,  moral  and  psychological 
aspects. 

The  Committee  also  authorized  a  spe- 
cial Viet-Vet  Advisory  group  composed 
of  Vietnam  era  Legionnaires  to  meet  at 
the  National  Convention  in  Boston  Aug. 
25-31.  as  guests  of  the  National  Organi- 
zation. One  Viet-Vet  from  each  state 
plus  one  each  from  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  attend.  It  was 
hoped  these  new.  young  Legionnaires 
would  play  an  important  role  in  the  49th 
Annual  National  Convention.  Tenta- 
tively, they  were  scheduled  to  meet  as  a 
group  with  Nat'l  Cmdr  Davis  on  Sun. 
Aug.  27  and  would  also  present  a  report 
to  the  delegates  during  Convention  ses- 
sions. 

Important  future  dates  set  during  the 
Committee  sessions  were: 

The  American  Legion  National  High 
School  Oratorical  Contest  for  1968  was 
scheduled  to  be  held  at  the  Highland 
Park  Jr.  High  School.  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
April  11. 

The  fall,  1967  meetings  of  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee  will  be  held 
Oct.  18-19  with  national  commissions 
and  committees  meeting  on  Oct.  16-17. 

A  regular  feature  during  National  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  meetings  is  an  ad- 
dress by  a  top-level  government  official 
or  other  national  personality  at  the  Na- 


The  Legion's  New  National  Adjutant 


The  eighth  man  to  fill  the  Legion's  top 
administrative  post,  E.  N.  "Earnie" 
Schmit.  (right)  is  a  WW2  five-year  vet- 
eran who  started  out  as  a  private  and 
wound  up  as  a  captain  in  the  8th  Tank 
Group  of  the  3rd  Army  in  Europe. 
Schmit  is  a  life  member  of  Harley  Salz- 
man  Post  5  of  Beach,  N.  Dak.,  and  has 
been  post,  district,  dep't  vice  and  de- 
partment commander  in  North  Dakota. 
He  comes  to  his  new  post  directly  from 
service  as  aide  to  Nat'l  Cmdr  Davis  after 
working  at  North  Dakota  Legion  Hq 
since  1959.  He  is  married  and  the  father 
of  two  sons.  His  wife,  Anne,  is  a  teacher. 
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tional  Commander's  Banquet  to  the 
Committee. 

William  P.  Bundy,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Af- 
fairs, told  the  group  on  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, May  3,  that  "East  Asia  is  on  the 
move,  as  never  before  in  its  history." 

He  related  U.S.  military  and  eco- 
nomic actions  in  South  Vietnam  to  the 
whole  East  Asian  area  and  detailed  how 
these  positive  actions  have  helped  to 
provide  confidence  to  such  nations  as  In- 
donesia, Japan,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Taiwan,  the  Philippines,  Thailand, 
Korea  and  Malaysia.  He  declared  that 
our  defense  of  South  Vietnam  is  central 
to  the  whole  situation  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  has  contributed  much  in  the  last 
two  years  to  increasing  freedom  in  that 
area. 

Bundy  noted  that  the  long  view  must 
be  taken  regarding  the  development  of 
Asia  and  that  America  must  play  a  vital 
part  in  that  development,  a  program 
which  could  prevent  future  conflicts  of 
the  type  now  raging  in  Vietnam. 

Digest  of  Resolutions 

Here  is  a  digest  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  the  spring,  1967  meetings. 
Identifying  numbers  are  in  parentheses. 

•  Establishes  an  American  Legion  Life  Insurance 
Scholarship  Program.  (31) 

•  Urges  the  immediate  deployment  and  main- 
tenance of  an  anti-ballistic  missile  defense  sys- 
tem. (24) 

•  Calls  for  stronger  prosecution  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  (25) 

•  Asks  U.S.  Congress  to  prohibit  further  trade 
between  U.S.  and  Soviet  Bloc  countries  which 
provide  North  Vietnam  with  warmaking  ma- 
terials. (18) 

•  Authorizes  Vietnam  era  Legionnaires  to  meet 
at  1967  National  Convention  in  Boston.  (19) 

•  Supports  legislation  to  place  operation  of 
National  Cemeteries  under  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. (16) 

•  Urges  centralization  of  jurisdiction  of  all  U.S. 
national  cemeteries  under  the  House  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee.  (44) 

•  Asks  for  rescinding  of  the  order  limiting 
burials  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery.  (29) 

•  Asks  U.S.  Post  Office  to  establish  March  15, 
1959,  as  issuance  date  for  American  Legion  50th 
Anniversary  Commemorative  Postage  Stamp. 
(14) 

•  Calls  for  legislation  authorizing  U.S.  Mint  to 
strike  American  Legion  50th  Anniversary  Medal. 
(15) 

•  Calls  for  the  arrest  and  prosecution  of  in- 
dividuals who  burn  the  American  Flag  and  de- 
stroy and  burn  draft  cards.  (54) 

•  Urges  federal  legislation  to  make  activities 
that  would  be  considered  treasonable  in  wartime 
as  criminal  in  peacetime.  (53) 

•  Urges  U.S.  to  reexamine  its  position  on  boy- 
cott of  Rhodesia  in  light  of  Great  Britain's  trade 
with  Cuba.  (51) 

•  Reaffirms  the  present  Universal  Military  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act.  (43) 

•  Supports  the  appropriation  of  sufficient  funds 
for  the  operation  of  the  VA  Medical  and  Hospital 
programs.  (46) 

•  Opposes  nullification  of  the  Loyalty  Oath  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  (32) 

•  Asks  legislation  to  increase  Vietnam  era 
veterans  education  assistance  allowance.  (36) 

•  Calls  for  legislation  to  have  all  federal  jobs 
placed  under  veterans  preference  and  classified 
Civil  Service.  (35) 

•  Urges  legislation  to  restore  veterans  prefer- 
ence in  public  low  rent  housing  projects.  (34) 

•  Asks  for  legislation  to  grant  veterans  prefer- 
ence benefits  to  wives,  widows  and  mothers  of 
Vietnam  era  veterans.  (37)  , 

•  Calls  for  opposition  to  legislation  pending  in 
the  Congress  (S.241)  that  would  extend  veterans 


preference  to  peacetime  ex-service  personnel. 
(39) 

•  Asks  legislation  to  accord  preferred  right  of 
application  and  homestead  entry  rights  and 
privileges  under  certain  homesteading  laws.  (38) 

•  Urges  financial  support  and  attendance  at 
Area  Economic  Conferences  by  the  various  de- 
partments. (41) 

•  Urges  creation  of  a  Federal  Commission  to 
investigate  obscenity  and  pornography.  (28) 

•  Expresses  appreciation  to  U.S.  Lines  for 
naming  new  ship  the  S.  S.  American  Legion.  (22) 

•  Calls  for  compilation  of  the  history  of  the  GI 
Bill  and  placement  in  National  Headquarters 
Library.  (21) 

•  Revises  rules  governing  award  of  the  National 
Service  Trophy.  (52) 

•  Authorizes  additional  reimbursement  for  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  author  of  "The  American 
Legion  Story."  (50) 

•  Calls  for  sponsorship  and  support  to  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize 
the  rules  for  payment  of  survivor  benefits  to 
widows  and  stepchildren  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  die  on  active  duty.  (48) 

•  Dissolves  the  National  Pilgrimage  Committee 
of  The  American  Legion.  (49) 

•  Opposes  the  use  of  the  words  "War  Veterans" 
in  the  name  or  title  of  any  association  or  organ- 
ization of  persons  who  did  not  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  during  a  period  of  war  or  armed 
conflict.  (47) 

•  Opposes  proposed  legislation  that  would  de- 
lete from  present  law  the  provision  which  pro- 
hibits the  payments  of  Medicare  benefits  to  the 
VA.  (45) 

•  Asks  that  veterans  preference  be  not  com- 
promised by  the  Federal  Human  Resources  De- 
velopment Program.  (42) 

•  Orders  that  no  American  Legion  division  rep- 
resent ex-servicemen  whose  nature  of  discharge 
prevents  application  for  Legion  membership.  (40) 

•  Asks  that  certain  colleges  and  universities  be 
structurally  adapted  so  that  disabled  wheel- 
chair veterans  may  attend.  (33) 

•  Asks  approval  to  reimburse  The  American 
Legion  for  Life  Insurance  Trust  Fund  expenses. 
(30) 

•  Recommends  that  the  next  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  be  chosen  from 
the  ranks  of  current  personnel.  (55) 

•  Commends  students  of  Auburn  University  for 
blood  donations  to  Armed  Forces.  (26) 

•  Calls  for  wider  distribution  of  the  National 
Legislative  Bulletin.  (27) 

•  Designates  week  of  December  7  as  American 
Legion  Blood  Donor  Week.  (23) 

•  Amends  rules  for  expenditures  of  Legion  Poppy 
Funds.  (20) 

•  Establishes  seating  priorities  for  Nat'l  Cmdr's 
Annual  Banquet  to  the  Congress.  (17) 

•  Authorizes  posts  to  recognize  and  honor  the 
memory  of  those  killed  during  the  Vietnam  War 
period.  (11) 

•  Defines  Sons  of  The  American  Legion  mem- 
bership delinquency  regulations.  (12) 

•  Authorizes  charters  for  Post  53,  Iloilo  City, 
and  Post  51,  Dagupan  City,  Dep't  of  the  Philip- 
pines. (9) 

•  Authorizes  charter  for  Post  54,  Kalibo,  Aklan, 
Dep't  of  the  Philippines.  (10) 

•  Authorizes  charter  for  Post  42,  Wake  Island, 
Dep't  of  Hawaii.  (7) 


•  Authorizes  charter  for  Post  44,  Vietnam,  Dep't 
of  Hawaii.  (8) 

•  Rescinds  outdated  resolution  with  regard  to 
membership  eligibility  requirements  in  The 
American  Legion.  (6) 

•  Recommendations  for  International  Amity 
Award  winners  for  1967.  (5) 

•  Continues  Special  Insurance  Indemnity  Com- 
mittee and  authorizes  its  final  report  at  fall, 
1967  meeting.  (4) 

•  Relates  to  specifications,  bids  and  contracts 
for  Emblem  Division  merchandise.  (1) 

•  Defines  Gold  Star  Mother  and  Gold  Star 
Member.  (3) 

•  Rescinds  National  Emblem  Sales  non-legis- 
lative policy  resolutions.  (2) 


National  Convention  Information 

Boston,  Mass.,  home  of  the  bean  and 
the  cod,  will  be  the  site  of  the  49th  An- 
nual National  Convention  of  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  and  its  Auxiliary  Aug.  25- 
31,  1967.  The  last  National  Convention 
held  in  Boston  was  the  22nd,  in  1940. 

Headquarters  hotel  for  the  Legion  will 
be  the  Sheraton  Boston,  while  the  Aux- 
iliary will  use  the  Statler  Hilton.  Conven- 
tion sessions  will  take  place  Aug.  29-30- 
31  in  the  bright,  spacious  and  new  War 
Memorial  Auditorium  (see  photo  next 
page)  which  is  conveniently  situated 
right  next  door  to  the  Sheraton. 

The  National  Commander's  Dinner  to 
the  Distinguished  Guests  of  the  49th  Na- 
tional Convention  will  be  held  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Sheraton  Boston 
Hotel  at  7  :30  p.m.,  Tues.  Aug.  29.  Tick- 
ets are  limited  and  will  be  sold  on  a  first- 
come,  first  served  basis  at  $12.50  each. 
All  reservations  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  check  in  the  proper  amount  and 
made  payable  to  "National  Comman- 
der's Dinner."  Each  table  will  seat  10 
persons.  Tickets  can  be  ordered  from: 
Convention  Director,  American  Legion 
National  Convention  Corporation  of 
Massachusetts,  Parker  House,  60  School 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02107. 

The  States  Dinner  of  the  Auxiliary  will 
take  place  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the 


Legion  Auxiliary  Gives  $50,000  to  Legion  Rehab  &  Child  Welfare 


Mrs.  A.  J.  Ryan,  Legion  Auxiliary  National  President  (white  suit)  presents  three 
checks  totaling  $50,000  to  Nat'l  Cmdr  Davis  for  use  in  the  Legion's  rehabilitation 
and  child  welfare  programs  during  the  recent  Nat'l  Executive  Committee  meeting.  With 
her  is  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Hannell,  Culver  City,  Calif.,  (hat)  Auxiliary  Nat'l  Child  Wel- 
fare Chmn,  and  Mrs.  Vernon  H.  Randall  of  Maryland,  Auxiliary  Nat'l  Rehab  Chmn. 
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NEWS. 


Statler  Hilton.  8:00  p.m..  Wed.,  Aug.  30. 

The  combination  Senior  and  Junior 
Drum  &  Bugle  Corps  Finals  and  Parade 
of  Champions  will  be  held  Sun.,  Aug. 
27,  at  7:00  p.m.,  at  Fenway  Park,  the 
home  of  the  Boston  Red  Sox.  The  con- 
test this  year  will  include  the  five  top 
Senior  groups  and  the  seven  top  Junior 
groups  with  each  competing  on  its  own 
level.  Preliminary  indications  were  that 
registration  of  these  groups  would  be  as 
heavy  as  in  1966  and  that  competition 
would  be  fierce. 

Fenway  Park  holds  about  33,500  peo- 
ple. Reserved  seats  will  sell  for  $3.00 
and  $2.00  with  general  admissions  at 
$1.50  each.  Each  convention-goer's  reg- 
istration packet  will  contain  a  50-cent 
discount  coupon  which  can  be  applied 
to  the  above  prices. 

Another  feature  event  of  the  evening 
will  be  the  21st  Annual  Drawing  for  the 
four  Ford  convertible  automobiles  do- 
nated by  the  Seagram  Posts  of  The 
American  Legion. 

Up  to  this  convention  the  three  Sea- 
gram Posts  (#807  Chicago,  111.,  #1283 
Woodside,  N.Y.,  and  #658  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.)  have  donated  80  cars  having  a 
total  value  over  $200,000,  in  addition 
to  other  lesser  cash  awards.  The  cars  can 
be  won  by  any  member  of  the  Legion 
or  Auxiliary.  Just  fill  out  and  mail  in 
the  coupon  that  appears  on  page  29  of 
this  magazine.  Failing  that,  you  can 
bring  it  to  the  convention  and  if  it's  de- 
posited before  Aug.  25,  you'll  still  have 
a  chance  to  win. 

The  big  Legion  parade  starts  at  10:00 
a.m.,  Mon.,  Aug.  28,  will  cover  approxi- 
mately two  miles  and  probably  take 
about  eight  hours  to  run  including  one 
hour  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  participa- 
tion. It  will  begin  at  the  corner  of  Beacon 
and  Arlington,  proceed  south  down  Ar- 
lington to  Boylston  St.,  then  turn  left  on 
Boylston  to  Charles  St..  follow  Charles 
north  to  Beacon  St.,  then  turn  right,  go- 
ing east  on  Beacon  to  the  State  House 
from  where  it  will  turn  right  on  Park  St., 
and  proceed  to  Tremont  St.,  which  it  will 
follow  south  to  the  disbanding  area  at 
Broadway.  The  reviewing  stand  will  be 
located  on  Tremont  St.,  near  Boylston. 
In  effect,  the  parade  will  execute  almost 
complete  circuits  around  both  the  Public 
Garden  and  the  Boston  Common.  A  de- 
tailed map  of  the  area,  showing  the  pa- 
rade route  and  other  points  of  interest 
to  conventioners  will  be  published  in  the 
next  issue  of  this  magazine. 

All  persons  who  obtain  housing  in 
Boston  must  pay  the  established  registra- 
tion fee  of  $3.00  per  person  which  ap- 
plies to  all  Legionnaires,  their  wives  and 
adult  guests.  Five  registration  and  infor- 
mation booths  will  open  at  various  hotels 
on  Thurs.,  Aug.  24,  at  1  p.m. 
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50th  Anniversary  Emblem 


Shown  above  are  both  sides  of  The  Amer- 
ican Legion's  50th  Anniversary  Emblem. 
It  will  be  used  on  all  50th  Ann'y  ma- 
terials. At  the  recent  Nat'l  Executive  Com- 
mittee meeting  a  resolution  was  adopted 
calling  for  legislation  to  authorize  the 
U.S.  Mint  to  strike  a  national  medal. 
Presumably  it  would  be  similar  or  iden- 
tical to  the  above  design.  The  Committee 
also  asked  the  U.S.  Post  Office  to  issue 
a  commemorative  stamp  in  honor  of  the 
Legion's  50th  Ann'y  on  Mar.  15,  1969. 

Approximately  700  Legionnaires  and 
their  families  are  expected  to  make  a 
three-day  post-National  Convention 
chartered  bus  tour  of  Expo  67  in  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  beginning  Sept.  1. 

The  tour  will  follow  the  scenic  route 
through  northern  New  England  and  ar- 
rive in  Montreal  late  that  afternoon. 
Arrangements  are  being  handled  by 
Garber  Service  of  Boston,  the  only  ap- 
proved travel  agency  for  the  1967  Na- 
tional Legion  Convention. 

Convention  Parade  Order 

The  Hawaii  American  Legion  will 
lead  the  Legion's  49th  Annual  National 
Convention  Parade  on  Monday,  Aug.  28. 
in  Boston,  Mass. 


By  posting  a  total  membership  of 
5,718  or  131.63  per  cent  of  its  previous 
four-year  average  of  4,344  by  May  1, 
the  department  has  earned  that  right  and 
also  won  the  Bodenhamer  Trophy, 
awarded  annually  to  the  department 
which  achieves  first  place  in  the  conven- 
tion parade  position. 

Here  is  the  parade  order  for  the  52 
departments  and  their  percentage  of 
four-year  average.  Foreign  departments 
will  march  in  a  block  ahead  of  the  con- 
tinental departments.  Massachusetts,  as 
host  department,  will  march  last. 

No.      Department  Average 

1.  Hawaii   131.53 

.  2.  Maryland   102.72 

3.  Minnesota   102.28 

4.  South  Carolina   102.10 

5.  North  Dakota   101.98 

6.  Delaware   100.96 

7.  Ohio   100.23 

8.  Indiana   100.20 

9.  Connecticut   100.05 

10.  Oregon    99.62 

11.  Louisiana    99.56 

12.  Wisconsin    99.15 

13.  Arkansas    99.14 

14.  Virginia   99.08 

15.  Kansas    98.70 

16.  South  Dakota    98.65 

17.  Oklahoma    98.23 

18.  Rhode  Island    98.20 

19.  Iowa    97.53 

20.  North  Carolina    97.48 

21.  Idaho    97.^^0, 

22.  Mississippi    97.26 

23.  New  Hampshire    97.14 

24.  Pennsylvania    97.04 

25.  Nebraska    96.84 

26.  Michigan    96.70 

27.  Utah    96.41 

28.  Arizona    96.29 

29.  Texas    96.14 

30.  Florida    95.89 

31.  New  Jersey    95.74 

32.  Tennessee    94.87 

33.  West  Virginia    94.43 

34.  Washington    94.13 

35.  New  York    93.86 

36.  Puerto  Rico    93.63 

37.  Nevada    93.59 

38.  Alaska    93.40 

39.  Vermont    92.87 

40.  Maine    92.59 

41.  California    92.36 

42.  Illinois    92.29 

43.  Montana    92.24 

44.  Georgia    91.52 

45.  Kentucky    91.47 

46.  Alabama    90.71 

47.  Missouri    90.66 

48.  Massachusetts    89.81 

49.  Colorado    86.39 

50.  New  Mexico    86.09 

51.  Wyoming    8S.53 

52.  District  of  Columbia    80.71 


Boston  War  Memorial  Auditorium- 
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-scene  of  the  Legion's  49th  Annual  Convention. 
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Legion  Honors  the  Police 

Further  evidence  of  Legion  support 
of  law  and  order  comes  from  all  over 
the  United  States.  The  Legion's  Child 
Welfare  Foundation  continues  its  12- 
year  practice  of  partially  underwriting 
the  cost  of  sending  police  officers  (a  total 
of  79  thus  far)  to  the  Delinquency  Con- 
trol Institute  at  the  Univ.  of  Southern 
California. 

The  Dep't  of  Rhode  Island  sponsored 
a  Law  &  Order  Seminar  at  which  cita- 
tions were  given  to  several  police  officers 
and  area  law  and  order  departments. 
Post  43,  Winsted,  Conn.,  contributed 


Post  43,  Winsted,  Conn.:  bumper  stickers 

bumper  stickers  and  placed  them  on  po- 
lice cars  and  post  members'  cars. 

Post  521,  Pasadena,  Texas,  gave  law- 
men plaques  and  certificates  at  a  ban- 
quet. Post  267,  La  Habra,  Calif.,  gave 
certificates  at  a  dinner  dance,  which 
also  honored  restaurateurs  Thomas  H. 
Bernatz  and  Jerry  Brady  for  their  policy 
of  "No  Charge  to  Servicemen  in  Uni- 
form." 

Post  27,  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  gave 
plaques  to  the  Chiefs  of  Police  of  Signal 
Hill  and  Long  Beach. 

New  Legion  police  posts  have  been 
chartered  by  the  Dep't  of  Nevada  (Las 
Vegas  Post  55)  and  the  Dep't  of  Penn- 
sylvania (Philadelphia  Post  937). 


John  W.  Reese,  of  La  Habra,  Calif.,  police 
gets  award  and  miniature  shield  and  case 
from  Dist.  Adj.  Steven  Borak,  of  Post  267. 


Members  of  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  Police  Post  55  are  intent  during  Initiation. 


The  National  Cmdr's  Certificates  of 
Appreciation  have  been  given  by  Post 
698,  Burgettstown,  Pa.  (to  the  mayor, 
police  chief,  VFW  Cmdr,  and  newspaper 
editor);  Post  540,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  which 
honored  its  own  members  who  are  police- 
men, and  had  certificates  issued  to  them 
by  the  Pittsburgh  Director  of  Public 
Safety;  Post  19,  Columbia,  Tenn.:  Post 

JOHN  STAFFORD 


Post  27,  Calif.,  honors  two  police  chiefs. 

76.  Ludington.  Mich.;  Post  359.  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.;  Post  208.  Dixon,  Cahf.; 
and  Post  5,  Aberdeen,  Wash. 


Post  16,  Stockton,  Calif.:  Four  honored 


More  Legion /Police  award 
photos  on  following  page. 


Legion  Library  in  Hofstra  U. 

When  Hofstra  Univ.,  in  Hempstead, 
Long  Island,  N,Y.,  dedicated  its  new 
600,000-volume  library  recently,  an  im- 
portant place  in  this  handsome  tower 
of  knowledge  was  reserved  for  the  Nas- 
sau County  American  Legion  Memorial 
Collection,  devoted  exclusively  to,  the 
history  of  Long  Island  and  New  York 
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State.  Hofstra's  ultramodern  10-story 
library  and  its  Legion  Collection  sym- 
bolize the  University's  growth,  as  well 
as  a  warm  relationship  with  the  Nassau 
County  Legion. 

The  Collection  reaffirms  the  Legion's 
broad  commitment  to  education  as  well 
as  its  intense  interest  in  local  history, 
and  is  of  particular  importance  now  that 
Hofstra  attracts  students  from  all  areas 
of  the  nation.  "The  only  real  link  such 
students  may  have  to  the  local  past  will 
be  found  on  the  shelves  of  this  collec- 


Striking  new  Hofstra  Univ. /Legion  library 

tion,"  said  Hofstra's  president,  Dr.  Clif- 
ford L.  Lord.  "A  student  from  Ohio,  for 
example,  has  a  far  deeper  understanding 
of  history  when  he  reads  that  a  trail  fol- 
lowed by  Revolutionary  War  soldiers  lies 
within  a  mile  of  where  he  is  now  stand- 
ing. But  history  also  comes  alive  for  the 
co-ed  from  Great  Neck,  N.Y.,  who  dis- 
covers that  her  home  is  only  a  few  yards 
from  what  had  been  an  Indian  village." 

The  Nassau  County  American  Le- 
gion Memorial  Library  was  begun  at 
Hofstra  in  1951  by  James  N.  MacLean, 
the  Memorial  Library  Chairman  and  a 
past  Nassau  County  Cmdr,  working  with 
former  Hofstra  President  Dr.  John  Cran- 
ford  Adams;  Dr.  Myron  H.  Luke,  for- 
mer Associate  Professor  of  History  at 
the  University;  Dr.  Ellsworth  Mason, 
Hofstra's  Director  of  Library  Services; 
and  Dr.  Lord. 

Winner  of  a  national  architectural 
award,  the  library  building  is  so  designed 
{Continued  on  next  page.  3rd  column) 
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MORE  LEGION/POLICE  AWARDS 


Post  76,  Ludington,  Mich.:  Legionnaires  David  Fisher,  P  Cmdr  John  Rae  give  awards. 


Post  208,  Calif.,  honors  Police  Chief. 


Post  5,  Wash.,  honors  sheriff  (left). 


Post  698,  Burgettstown,  Pa 


Police  awards  by  Post359,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Representative  of  Louisiana  Legion's  Law 
&  Order  activity  is  Patterson  Post  242's 
recognition  of  deserving  police  officers. 
At  right:  Officers  Chataiain  and  Baudoin. 


Post  162,  Deerfield  Beach,  Fla.:  Dep't 
Cmdr  Frank  C.  Scholtz,  Police  Sgt.  James 
McKenna,  Chief  Ernest  Peters,  Chief  Ray- 
mond McMullin,  Hillsboro  Beach,  Fla. 
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Post  540,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  honored  its  policemen  post  members. 
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that  the  entire  student  body  of  12,000 
twice  daily  pass  through  it  going  to  and 
from  classes.  A  portion  of  the  unique 
Unispan  over  the  Hempstead  Turnpike, 
which  connects  the  North  and  South 
Campus  and  passes  through  the  heart 
of  the  library,  is  seen  at  right  in  the 
photo  on  page  39. 

BRIEFLY  NOTED 

The  much  publicized  activities  of  the 
"viet-niks"  and  similar  groups  under- 
mine the  morale  of  our  troops  and  give 
the  world  a  false  impression  of  the  de- 
gree of  grass  roots  support  of  our  strug- 
gle against  the  Communists  in  South 
Vietnam.  Acting  on  this  belief,  the 
Queens  County  (N.Y.)  Legion  sponsored 
a  Vietnam  Symposium,  conducted  by 
its  National  Security  Committee,  which 
presented  two  colonels  with  Vietnam  ex- 
perience. Army  Col.  Robert  Duddy 
discussed  the  war  on  the  "rice  paddy" 
level,  including  Army-Air  Force  team- 
work, organic  fire  support,  airmobile 
operations,  and  the  Army's  "village 
building"  program  in  Vietnam.  Air 
Force  Col.  Ernest  Burnett  talked  on  stra- 
tegic and  tactical  airlift,  and  fighter,  long 
range  bomber  and  night  attack  opera- 
tions, and  United  States'  policies  regard- 
ing the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

POSTS  IN  ACTION 

Post  326,  Newark,  N.J.,  through  its  Child 
Welfare  Committee,  will  help  some  men- 
tally retarded  children  to  enjoy  the  sum- 
mer months.  The  post  has  arranged  with 
the  S  &  H  Green  Stamp  Co.  to  provide 
one  child  with  a  full  summer's  vacation 
at  the  Summer  Camp  of  the  New  Jersey 
Assoc.  for  Retarded  Children  in  ex- 
change for  68  books  of  Green  Stamps 
collected.  The  goal  is  15 — 1,200  books 
of  Green  Stamps.  (While  the  campaign 
is  primarily  for  S  &  H  Green  Stamps,  all 
kinds  will  be  accepted.) 

■ 

Post  78,  Slater,  Mo.,  gave  $500  toward 
building  a  new  Boy  Scout  camp. 
■ 

Invited  to  participate  in  the  annual  Flag 
Day  Ceremony  at  Post  1,  Denver,  Colo., 
were  the  three  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  winners  shown  in  the  photo 
(p.  41).  With  the  military  men  are  two 
Post  1  members.  L.  to  rt.  are:  M/Sgt. 
Wm.  J.  Crawford,  USA:  Jim  Eakins, 
Post  I's  Americanism  Chmn:  U.S.  Sen- 
ator Peter  H.  Dominick,  Colorado;  Col. 
Carl  L.  Sitler,  USMC;  and  Capt.  Ray- 
mond G.  Murphy,  USMC.  The  Medal 
of  Honor  winners  are  all  from  the  same 
Colorado  city.  Pueblo,  and  are  all  Life 
Members  of  The  American  Legion.  The 
Flag  Day  ceremony  at  Post  1  involves 
5,000  elementary  school  children.  The 
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Distinguished  guests  at  Post  1,  Colo. 


post  has  distributed  34,000  flags  to  chil- 
dren in  the  past  seven  years  through  the 
financial  assistance  of  the  Public  Service 
Co.  of  Colorado. 

■ 

Post  135,  Naples,  Fla.,  gave  a  Viet  vet 
a  complete  homecoming  and  birthday 
party.  Marine  Corp.  Bill  Young, 
wounded  in  action  and  a  qua-paraplegic 
(legs  paralyzed)  had  never  seen  Naples, 
which  will  be  his  home  town  in  the  fu- 
ture (his  parents  moved  there  after  he 
entered  the  service).  The  first  doctor 
who  examined  Bill  said  he'd  never  move 
a  muscle.  Three  days  after  the  birthday 
party,  Bill  proved  him  wrong.  He 
wiggled  a  toe. 

■ 

When  John  La  Fronz,  antique  dealer  in 
Englewood,  N.J.,  acquires  occasional 
property  at  a  sale,  or  from  an  estate, 
which  might  peculiarly  suit  some  need 
of  the  East  Orange  VA  Hospital  or  the 
Legion,  he  contacts  Joseph  Bonin,  Ser- 
vice Officer  of  Post  78,  instead  of  putting 
the  item  on  sale.  Photo  shows  a  set  of 
bound  copies  of  Life  magazine  acquired 
from  an  estate  by  La  Fronz,  being  do- 
nated as  a  welcome  addition  to  the  read- 
ing matter  for  patients  in  the  hospital 
library.  Bonin  is  presenting  the  set  to 


Gift  project  of  Post  78,  N.J.,  and  friend. 

hospital  Chief  of  Staff  Dr.  Albert  H. 
Levy.  Approving  of  the  gift  are  Miss 
Opalt  Griewe,  hospital  librarian,  and 
Thad  Gnidziejko,  Dep't  Service  Officer. 


With  100%  member-and-other-veterans' 
labor.  Post  155,  Dalton,  Mass.,  has  built 
a  swimming  pool  for  community  use. 
The  pool  water  surface  covers  one-and- 
one-quarter  acres  and  adjoins  a  sandy 
beach  and  bath  house.  With  about  735 


eligible  vets  in  the  town  of  7,000,  the 
post  has  a  membership  of  505,  and  has 
set  membership  achievement  records 
each  of  the  past  eight  years.  It  sponsors 
a  full  program  of  Legion  activities. 

a 

Post  255,  National  City,  Calif.,  has  es- 
tablished a  scholarship  fund  for  children 
or  grandchildren  of  its  members.  A 
scholar  will  be  chosen  each  year  from 
some  high  school  in  the  nation^ — a  pupil 
whose  parents  or  grandparents  are  pres- 
ently members  of  Post  255  or  were  paid 
up  at  time  of  death. 

PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 

Maj.  Roger  H.  C.  Donlon,  the  1966  re- 
cipient (as  an  Army  captain)  of  The 
American  Legion's  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice Medal,  and  the  first  to  win  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  in  Vietnam. 
Recently  promoted  to  major,  he  left  for 
assignment  with  the  Eighth  U.S.  Army 
in  Korea. 


Herbert  J.  Jacobi,  of  Washington,  D.C., 
the  Nat'l  Cmdr's  Representative  on  the 
Internal  Affairs  Commission,  president 
of  the  1954  and  1966  Nat'l  Convention 
Corp.,  and  a  former  Nat'l  Vice  Cmdr. 
■ 

Henry  C.  Tasker,  of  Green  River,  Utah, 
a  vice  chairman  of  the  Nat'l  Security 
Council  and  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1955-56). 
■ 

Samuel  H.  Edes,  of  Newport,  N.H., 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1932-33). 

■ 

William  Edwin  Cox,  of  Miami,  Fla.,  a 
member  of  the  Contests  Supervisory 
Committee. 

■ 

Mrs.  Helen  Silcox  Trupp,  of  Pomona, 
Calif.,  who  served  the  Legion  as  the 
Nat'l  Cmdr's  secretary  from  1919 
through  1945. 

Robert  W.  Colflesh,  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1931-32),  and  a 
former  vice  chairman  (1944-47)  of  the 
Nat'l  Publications  Commission. 

■ 

Fred  Allen  Tillman,  of  Pawhuska,  Okla., 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1943-44),  who  at- 
tended the  Legion's  St.  Louis  Caucus. 
■ 

Bernie  C.  McLeish,  of  Bayport,  Mich., 
a  member  of  the  Nat'l  Legislative  Com- 
mission and  formerly  its  vice  chairman. 
■ 

Mrs.  Dorothy  M.  Brissie,  of  Greenville, 
S.C.,  wife  of  former  Nat'l  HQ  employee 
Lou  Brissie,  who  was  formerly  a  major 
league  pitcher  and  for  several  years  was 
in  charge  of  The  American  Legion  Base- 
ball program. 
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Raymond  Charles  Andrew,  of  Santa  Fe, 
N.M.,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1944-45). 
■ 

Harold  W.  Gaunitz,  of  Lansing,  Iowa, 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1942). 

■ 

Clyde  McGehee,  of  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  a 
general  member  of  the  National  Distin- 
guished Guests  Committee  and  a  Past 
Dep't  Cmdr  (1940-41). 

■ 

Arthur  G.  Poorman,  of  Coral  Gables, 
Fla.,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  of  Illinois  (1930- 
31)  and  Past  Nat'l  Executive  Committee- 
man (1934-36). 

NEW  POSTS 

The  American  Legion  has  recently 
chartered  the  following  new  posts:  J. 
Powell  Post  304,  Florala,  Ala.;  Brooks 
Post  308,  Ashland,  Ala.;  Charles  A.  Os- 
burn  Post  52,  Troy,  Mont.;  New  Leba- 
non Post  762,  New  Lebanon,  Ohio; 
Beavercreek  Post  763,  Beavercreek, 
Ohio;  New  Castle  Post  776,  New  Castle, 
Pa.;  Hunter-Bailey  Post  885,  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa.;  and  Denver  Harbor  Post  603, 
Houston,  Tex. 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  award  of  a  life  membership  to  a  Legion- 
naire by  his  Post  is  a  testimonial  by  those  who 
know  him  best  that  he  has  served  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previously  un- 
published life  membership  Post  awards  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They  are 
arranged  by  States  or  Departments. 

Annie  L.  Jones  and  George  G.  Seibels,  Jr. 
(both  1961)  and  Ben  F.  Ray  (1964)  and  Philip 
P.  Bethea  and  Sam  L.  Taylor  (both  1965),  Post 
1,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Diiane  G.  Hansen  and  Frank  Rothmeier  (both 

1966)  ,  Post  123,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Louis  C.  Drapeau  (1966),  Post  339,  Ventura, 
Calif. 

Paul  St.  John  (1966),  Post  437,  Clearlake 
Highlands,  Calif. 

Charles  A.  Dunn  (1966),  Post  7,  Vancouver, 
Canada. 

John  J.  Gasecki  and  John  S.  Kablcsh  (both 

1967)  ,  Post  72,  Southington,  Conn. 

Reid  N.  Painter  (1966),  Post  23,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Owen  O.  Williams  (1966),  Post  95,  Glennville. 
Ga. 

Ross  Macklin  (1959),  Post  203,  Georgetown, 
111. 

Walter  Ciechna  and  Charles  H.  Richardson 
and  Dr.  H.  V.  Somers  and  Otto  H.  Vokoun  (all 
1966),  Post  363,  Chicago,  111. 

Arthur  E.  Nelson  (1966)  and  Edward 
Schneider  and  AI  L.  Starshak  and  Stanley  A. 
Van  Dyk  (all  1967),  Post  555,  Chicago,  111. 

Louis  J.  Kohl  and  William  Williams  (both 
1966),  Post  1115,  Spring  Bay,  111. 

Hassel  Reed  and  Asa  Sonnier  and  Raymond 
Sonnier  (all  1965),  Post  208,  Vinton,  La. 

Robert  W.  Rose  (1966),  Post  32,  Marblehead, 
Mass. 

James  Bernardoni  (1966),  Post  40,  Plymouth, 
Mass. 

Charles  C.  Porter  and  Larry  C.  Zimmerman 

(both  1967),  Post  154,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

George  Sinclair  (1966),  Post  256,  Saxonville, 
Mass. 

Alexander  Kalinowski  and  Waino  A.  Koski 
and  William  M.  Ladeau  and  Francis  R.  Mason 
(all  1966),  Post  373,  Baldwinville,  Mass. 

Alvin  H.  Moore  (1966),  Post  106,  Grayling, 
Mich. 

Cosimo  M.  Minardo  (1961)  and  Vito  Vatalaro 
(1965),  Post  354,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Algot  L.  Erickson  and  Floyd  L.  Haight  and 
Roy  J.  Schumann  (all  1963)  and  Robert  H. 
Wynett  (1964)  and  John  F.  Kassube  (1966), 
Post  364,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Harold  L.  Stow  (1967),  Post  170,  Canton.  Mo. 

John  L.  Sullivan  (1967),  former  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  Post  2,  Manchester,  N.H. 

Arthur  Miller  (1967),  Post  31,  Penacook,  N.H. 

George  F.  Vossler  (1967).  Post  272,  Norwood, 
N.J. 

C.  O.  Field  and  Walter  E.  Koe,  Jr.  (both 
1966),  Post  32,  Walton,  N.Y. 

Delanson  Godfrey  and  Wayne  Huggins  and 
Alfred  J.  Isley  and  Victor  R.  Kling  (all  1967), 
Post  92,  Waterville,  N.Y. 

Joseph  E.  Sills,  Sr.  (1966),  Post  150,  Kingston, 
N.Y. 

Sterling  Butler  and  Homer  A.  Gladstone  and 
Frank  J.  Shaver  (all  1967),  Post  167,  Downs- 
ville,  N.Y. 

George  S.  Hiscock  (1967).  Post  265,  Garden 
City,  N.Y. 

L.  Courtland  Foster  (1966),  Post  419,  Ama- 
gansett.  N.Y. 

Leo  X.  O'Hara  and  Conrad  V.  O'Malley  and 
Ray  M.  Robinson  and  George  L.  Ryan  (all 

1966)  ,  Post  445,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Rev.  Aloysius  C.  Dineen  (1967),  Post  1755, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

George  Contemanolis  (1966),  Post  1850,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Truman  Risbrudt  (1951)  and  Arthur  J.  Rulon 
(1953)  and  William  Aylmer  and  Ernest  Gates 
and  Otto  L.  Lindberg  (all  1965),  Post  14, 
Jamestown,  N.  Dak. 

Alfred  Andersgord  and  W.  W.  Andersgord 
and  Mike  Gertz  and  James  W.  Holkup  (all 

1967)  ,  Post  49,  Garrison,  N.  Dak. 

Arnold  J.  Stockstad  (1966),  Post  147,  Park 
River,  N.  Dak. 

Robert  D.  Bruce  (1966),  Post  40,  Springfield, 
Ore. 

Anthony  Falorio  (1965),  Post  663,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Cyril  C.  Hoyt,  Jr.  (1966),  Post  69,  Arlington, 
Vt. 

Richard  Lee  Gray,  Jr.  and  Fred  A.  Hufnagel, 

Sr.  (both  1966),  Post  72,  Warrenton,  Va. 

J.  Frank  Walsh  (1966),  Post  172,  West  Point, 
Va. 

Ray  Gonnason  (1966),  Post  15,  Kent,  Wash. 

William  H.  McClain  (1967),  Post  15,  Parkers- 
burg,  W.  Va. 

George  A.  Olson  (1958)  and  Harley  I.  Hicks 
(1965),  Post  97,  Dodgeville,  Wis. 

Noel  B.  Chambers  and  Arthur  Christensen 
and  Henry  Christensen  and  Herbert  R.  Dean 
(all  1966),  Post  294,  Hartland,  Wis. 

Walter  Ahrens  and  William  Horn  and  George 
Lobdell  (all  1966),  Post  375,  Mukwonago,  Wis. 

Life  Member.ships  are  accepted  for  publica- 
tion only  on  an  official  form,  which  we  provide. 
Reports  received  only  from  Commander,  Ad- 
jutant or  Finance  Officer  of  Post  which  awarded 
the  life  membership. 

They  may  get  form  by  sending  stamped,  self- 
addressed  return  envelope  to : 

"L.M.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine,  720 
5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y."  10019. 

On  a  corner  of  the  return  envelope  write  the 
number  of  names  you  wish  to  report.  No  written 
letter  necessary  to  get  forms. 


OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated.  For 
particulars,  write  person  whose  address  is 
given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  form  only.  For 
form  send  stamped,  addressed  return  envelope 
to  O.  R.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine, 
720  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019.  Notices 
should  be  received  at  least  five  months  before 
scheduled  reunion.  No  written  letter  necessary 
to  get  form. 

Earliest  submission  favored  when  volume  of 
requests  is  too  great  to  print  all. 

ARMY 

3rd  Cav  Gp,  3rd  &  43rd  Sqdns— (Sept.)  Steve 
Cerone,  27  Evanwood  Circle,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

11th  Field  Art'y  (Eastern)— (Sept.)  Robert  J. 
Summers,  84  Ampere  Pkwy.,  East  Orange, 
N.J.  07017 

12th  Eng  (WWl)— (Sept.)  John  H.  Rodgers,  607 
Angenette  Ave.,  Kirkwood,  Mo.  63122 

12th  Field  Art'y,  Bat  C  (WWl)— (July)  M.  M. 
McClure,  RR  1  Box  281  T-3,  Schererville. 
Ind.  46375 

15th  &17th  Cav— (Sept.)  Nick  V.  Palmieri,  2941 
Hamilton    Richmond    Rd.,    Hamilton,  Ohio 

17th  Inf,  Medic  Det  (WW2)— (Sept.)  Louis  J. 
Kolb,  861  Biruta  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44307 

18th  Eng  Rwy  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Carlos  R.  Zener, 
Rm  400  United  Pacific  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

18th  Ord,  Bomb  Disposal  Squad  (WW2)— 
(Sept.)  Herbert  Hicks,  1703  Grandle  Ct.,  Cin- 
cinnati 30.  Ohio 

20th  Eng,  4th  Bn,  Co  E  (WWl)— (Sept. )  Richard 
Lindsay,  1185  Mt.  View  Blvd.,  Walnut  Creek, 
Calif.  94596 

27th  Div— (Sept.)  John  F.  Freeman,  P.O.  Box 
96,  Webster,  N.Y.  14580 


American  Legion  Life  Insurance 
Month  Ending  April  30,  1967 

Benefits  paid  Jan.  1-April  30,  1967  $  434,250 

Benefits  paid  since  April  1958  4,486,187 

Basic  Units  in  force  (number)   143,956 

New  Applications  approved  since 

Jan.  1,  1967   2,645 

New  Applications  rejected   357 

American  Legion  Life  Insurance  is  an  official 
program  of  The  American  Legion,  adopted  by 
the  National  Executive  Committee,  1958.  It  is 
reducing  term  insurance,  issued  on  application, 
subject  to  approval  based  on  health  and  em- 
ployment statement  to  paid  up  members  of  The 
American  Legion.  Death  benefits  range  from 
$11,500  (full  unit  up  through  age  29)  in  reduc- 
ing steps  with  age  to  termination  of  insurance 
at  end  of  year  in  which  75th  birthday  occurs. 
For  calendar  year  1967  the  15To  "across  the 
board"  increase  in  benefits  will  continue  to  all 
participants  in  the  group  insurance  plan.  Avail- 
able in  half  and  full  units  at  a  flat  rate  of  $12 
or  $24  a  year  on  a  calendar  year  basis,  pro-rated 
during  the  first  year  at  $1  or  $2  a  month  for 
insurance  approved  after  January  1.  Under- 
written by  two  commercial  life  insurance  com- 
panies, American  Legion  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
managed  by  trustee  operating  under  the  laws  of 
Missouri.  No  other  insurance  may  use  the 
full  words  "American  Legion."  Administered 
by  The  American  Legion  Insurance  Depart- 
ment, P.  O.  Box  5609,  Chicago,  Illinois  60680,  to 
which  write  for  more  details. 


32nd    Div— (Sept.)    Stanley    Burr.    Sr.,  1027 

Hazard,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001 
36th  Div— (Sept.)  L.  M.  Sinclair,  Rt.  1  Box  8A 

Grapevine  Lake,  Grapevine,  Tex.  76051 
36th  Div  (New  York  Chapter)— (Sept.)  Irving 

Smith,  261  Roger  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11225 
40th     Eng     Combat    Reg't— (Sept.)  Waldon 

Swenson,  318  N.  Humphrey,  Oak  Park,  111. 
70th  Eng,  Lt  Pon  Co  (WW2)— (Sept.)  David  W. 

Russell,  Lake  Pine  RD  2,  Marlton,  N.J.  08053 
71st  CA,  Bat  H,  &  384th  AAA,  Bat  D— (Aug.) 

John  P.  Metz,  4  Bellaire  Dr..  New  Castle,  Pa. 
91st  Chem  Mortar  Co— (Sept.)  Peter  P.  Patrais, 

5237  Mayview  Dr.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55345 
91st  Div  (WWl  &  2)— (Aug.)  Joe  Pirrone.  4506 

W.  59th  PI.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90043 
102nd    Ammo    Tn     (WWl)— (Sept.)     G.  L. 

Wemple,  P.O.  Box  217,  Boonville,  N.Y.  13309 
113th  Eng  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Bob  Davis,  RR  4 

Box  282,  Noblesville,  Ind.  46060 
132nd  Gen  Hosp — (Sept.)  John  Schoeph.  907 

N.  18th  Ave.,  Melrose  Park,  111.  60160 
137th  Inf,  Co  M  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Wayne  I.  Gill, 

1826  Washburn,  Topeka,  Kans.  66604 
148th    Sig    Co    (WW2)— (Sept.)     George  A. 

L'Homme,  565  Boswell  Ave.,  Norwich,  Conn. 
177th  Bn,  Bat  B— (Sept.)  William  L.  Hile.  801 

Hofer  Ave.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  46808 
213th  CAAA— (July)  Hiester  J.  Gingrich.  374 

N.  10th  St.,  Lebanon,  Pa. 
241st  Coast  Art'y,  4th  Bat,  (HD,WW2)— (Sept.) 

William  Cranshaw.  72  Garden  Ave..  Somer- 
set, Mass.  02726 
254th  Field  Art'y  Bn— (Sept.)   John  Weaver. 

6617  Old  Trail  Rd.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  46809 
309th  Ammo  Tn  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Raymond  R. 

Miller,  Parco  Apt.  #6,  301  W.  Franklin  St., 

Brazil,  Ind.  47834 
319th  Eng  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Kenneth  S.  Thom- 
son, 267  Oakhurst  PI.,  Menlo  Park.  Calif. 
320th   Inf,    Co    F    (WWl)— (Sept.)    R.  Wade 

Masters,  410  Riverview  Dr.,  New  Kensington, 

Pa.  15068 

327th  Mach  Gun  Bn  (WWl)— (Sept.)   A.  H. 

Willig,  836  Crescent  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky. 
330th  Inf,  Co  B  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Ed  F.  Woeb- 

kenberg.  5101  Sumter  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
339th  Field  Art'y,  Bat  D— (Sept.)  B.  F.  Miller, 

Rt.  3,  Osceola,  Iowa  50213 
351st  Eng  Gen  Serv  Reg't,  HQ  &  Serv  Co— 

(Sept.)  D.  K.  Johnson,  313  S.  26th  Ave.,  Bell- 
wood,  111.  60104 
416th  RR  Tel  Bn,  Cos  D  &  E  (WWl)— (Sept.) 

Roalf  E.  Stuits,  2020  Coit  Ave.  N.E.,  Grand 

Rapids,  Mich.  49505 
419th  Arm'd  Field  Art'y  Bn— (July)  Kenneth 

N.  Manning,  1600  Stubbeman  Ave.,  Norman, 

Okla.  73069 

455th  AAA,  Bat  D— (Aug.)  Buford  W.  Devers, 

405  Glengarry  Dr.,  Nashville.  Term.  37217 
501st  Eng  Lt  Pon  Co— (Sept.)  Ralph  M.  Jones, 

111  E.  Horah  St.,  Salisbury,  N.C.  28144 
508th  Eng,  Lt  Pon  Co— (Aug.)  Maurice  W.  Sipe, 

2299  Mt.  Zion  Rd.,  York,  Pa.  17402 
550th  Airborne  Inf  Bn— (Sept.)  John  F.  Clapp- 

rood,  R.F.D.  1,  Box  498,  Stafford  Springs, 

Conn. 

555th  AA  Bn— (Sept.)  William  E.  liams,  2823 

Collin,  Independence,  Mo.  64052 
593rd  Eng  Boat  &  Shore  Reg't,  Co  D  (WW2)— 

(Aug.)    Marlin  J.   Knight.   R.F.D.   2,  West 

Willington,  Conn.  06279 


609th  Tank  Dest  Bn— (Sept.)    Don  A.  Vogt. 

P.O.  Box  142,  Geneva,  N.Y.  14456 
638th  Tank  Dest  Bn— ( Aug.)  Lester  M.  Edwards, 

809  Manhattan  St..  Michigan  City,  Ind.  46360 
681st  QM   Co— (Sept.)    Carl   Goldsberry,  Jr.. 

P.O.  Box  819,  Logan,  Ohio  43138 
758th  OM  Sales  Co  (297th  QM  Depot  Co,  Korea) 

—(Sept.)  Joseph  G.  Yandura,  1106  8th  Ave., 

Brackenridge,  Pa.  15014 
809th  Tank  Dest  Bn  (WW2)— (Sept.)  Donald 

Gerspacher,  5309  N.  Main  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 
817th  Eng  Aviation  Bn  (WW2)— (Sept.)  Dr.  H. 

Wm.    Richards,    135    Commonwealth  Ave., 

Boston,  Mass.  02117 
970th  Eng  Maint  Co— (July)  E.  E.  Smith,  Box 

28005  Lincoln  Village  Br.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Merrill's  Marauders — (Sept.)  David  Hurwitt.  6 

Prospect  PI.,  Plainview,  N.Y.  11803 
Original  120th  Medic  Unit  (WWl)— (Sept.)  Mrs. 

Fred  Samble,  203  E.  Longmeadow  Rd.,  Hamp- 
den, Mass.  01036 
WAC— (Aug.)   Florence  Land,  948B  17th  St.. 

Santa  Monica,  Calif.  90403 
World  Wars  Tank  Corps— (Aug.)  World  Wars 

Tank  Corps  Assoc.  9  Park  St.,  Rm.  34,  Boston, 

Mass.  02108 

NAVY 

60th  Seabees— (Sept.)  George  Costello.  942 
Summit  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55105 

114th  Seabees  &  627,  628,  629  CBMU— (Sept.) 
Chris  Kienke,  151  Rhame  Ave.,  East  Rock- 
away,  N.Y. 

97th-108th  Seabees— (Sept.)  Joseph  Santilli, 
733  Ellsworth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19147 

Nat'l  Yeomen  F  (New  England) — (Aug.)  Mrs. 
F.  Harvey  Howalt,  28  Radcliflfe  Rd.,  Belmont, 
Mass.  02178 

USS  Apache  (AT  67)— (Sept.)  Frank  C.  Pipp. 
538  Palos  Verdes  Blvd.,  Redondo  Beach, 
Calif.  90277 

USS  Baham— (Sept.)  C.  P.  Fleece,  2099  Lone 

Pine  Rd.,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich.  48013 
USS  California  (BB44,  April  1940-April  1943)— 

(Sept.)  James  F.  Arnold,  201  Montello  Ave., 

Hood  River,  Ore.  97031 
USS  Charrette  (DD-581)— ( July)  Walter  Ker- 

wick,  7732  E.  Morrow  Circle.  Dearborn,  Mich. 
USS    Herndon    (DD    638)— (Sept.)  Angus 

Schmelz,  35  Henry  St.,  Succasunna,  N.J. 
USS  LST  586— (Sept.)  Harry  Milanick.  R.R.  2. 

Orchard  Beach,  Vermilion,  Ohio  44089 
USS  Serene  (AM  300)— (Aug.)  Darwin  D.  Horn, 

1  Martingale  Dr.,  Rolling  Hills,  Calif.  90274 

AIR 

81st  Serv  Sqdn— (Aug.)  Edwin  Walton,  3421  So. 

Padre  Isl.  Dr..  Corpus  Christi.  Texas 
138th  Aero  Sqdn  (WWl)— (Sept.)   Joseph  P. 

LaFond,  321  Charles  St.,  Woodbum,  Ore. 
322nd  Sig  Aviation  Co,  422nd  Sig  Co,  &  926th 

Sig  Bn  (WW2)— (July)  Russell  H.  Eyer,  Box 

2,  Palmyra,  111.  62674 
467th  Serv  Sqdn— (Sept.)  Henry  F.  Eichholz,  62 

Lenox  Ave..  Clifton.  N.J.  07012 
801st,  804th,   820th  Medical  Air  Evac  Sqdns 

(Att  to  403rd  Tp  Carrier  Gp)— (July)  Lorren 

L.  Perdue,  2910  Ashley  Ave.,  Montgomery. 

Ala.  36109 


COMRADES  IN  DISTRESS 

Readers  who  can  help  these  comrades  are 
urged  to  do  so. 

Notices  are  run  at  the  request  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Commission. 
They  are  not  accepted  from  other  sources. 

Readers  wanting  Legion  help  with  claims 
should  contact  their  local  service  officers. 

Service  officers  unable  to  locate  needed 
witnesses  for  claims  development  should  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Commis- 
sion through  normal  channels,  for  further 
search,  before  referral  to  this  column. 

USS  PC-785  (1945)— Need  information  from 
anyone  who  knew  Robert  O.  Whitlock,  who 
might  have  knowledge  of  back  injury  he 
received  while  aboard  ship.  Write  him  at 
P.O.  Box  93,  Transylvania.  La.  71286. 

204th  Reg't  HQ,  Saipan  (Sept.  1944)— Need  in- 
formation from  anyone  who  knew  William 
J.  Pruitt  and  recalls  his  fall  from  bulldozer 
and  injury  to  right  wrist.  Write:  Milford  H. 
Hamby,  Veterans  Service  Officer,  P.O.  Box 
247.  Blairsville,  Ga.  30512. 

91st  Recon,  Tp  B,  Fort  Bliss,  Texas  (Jan., 
April  1942) — In  order  to  establish  a  claim, 
Roscoe  d.  Hurst  needs  information  from  any- 
one who  knows  of  his  back  injury  sustained 
in  a  Scout  Car  accident  between  Fort  Bliss 
and  Biggs  AFB,  especially  from  Mess  Sgt. 
Danne,  Bethlam  Garland,  James  Myers, 
Earnest  Keiffner,  and  Wm.  H.  Shuck.  Write: 
Charles  Hazlewood,  American  Legion  Dep't 
Claims  Officer,  VA  Bldg.,  2nd  &  Court,  Mus- 
Itogee.  Okla. 
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NEW  YORK  PUTS  ON  SVa-HOUR  PARADE  JN  SUPPORT  OF  TROOPS  IN  VIETNAM 


On  May  13,  the  "Support  Our  Boys  In  Vietnam"  Parade  down 
New  York's  Fifth  Ave.  drew  thousands  of  marchers  and  a  multi- 
tude of  viewers.  In  the  eight-and-one-half-hour  procession  were 
11  Medal  of  Honor  winners,  100  loyal  Vietnamese,  Hungarians, 
Ukrainians,  merchant  seamen  on  the  run  to  Saigon,  veterans 
groups,  drum  and  bugle  corps,  and  just  folks,  as  photos  above 
show:  (1)  Labor  unions  (2)  Legionnaires  (3)  Policemen 
(4)  Young  people  (5)  the  blind  and  (6)  University  students. 
The  parade  was  conceived  and  organized  in  just  a  few  weeks 
by  a  New  York  City  fire  captain,  Raymond  Gimmler  (of  East 


Rockaway  Legion  Post  958),  nettled  by  the  so-called  "Peace 
March"  and  flag  burning  incident  a  month  earlier.  The  marchers 
waved  flags,  carried  signs  with  pertinent  slogans,  sang  and 
cheered.  Often,  the  viewers  cheered  in  return.  The  response  by 
marchers  and  viewers  well  exceeded  expectations.  Among  show 
people  taking  part  were:  Martha  Raye,  who  marched  in  her 
Vietnam  traveling  outfit;  TV's  Chuck  Connors,  who  gave  a  lot 
of  time  and  forceful  answers  to  TV  interviewers,  as  did  cartoon- 
ist Al  Capp.  Armed  Forces  Radio  Network  broadcast  it  live 
overseas.     WPIX-TV  sent  a  two-hour  videotape  to  Saigon. 


OFFICIAL  AMERICAN  LEGION  LIFE  INSURANCE 

As  a  Legionnaire,  you  can  protect  your  family's  well-being  for  as  little  as  Iv  a  day 
with  Official  American  Legion  Life  Insurance.  Just  mail  this  application  with  a  check 
for  $10  for  a  full  unit  of  protection  for  the  rest  of  1967.  That  comes  to  only  $2  a 
month!  Normally  no  medical  is  required.  If  your  application  is  not  accepted,  your  $10 
will  be  promptly  refunded.  (And  now,  provided  you  join  the  plan  before  age  70,  your 
coverage  can  stay  in  force  through  age  74.) 


AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE,  DETERMINED  BY  AGE" 

Age            Basic  Full  Unit  Total  Coverage  During  1967 

Under  30        $10,000  $11,500  00 

30-34                 8,000  9,200.00 

35-44                  4,500  5,175.00 

45-54                  2,200  2,530.00 

55-59                   1,200  1,380.00 

60-64                     800  920.00 

65-69                     500  575.00 

70-74                     330  379.50 
After  you  sign  up,  your  coverage  gradually  reduces. 


OFFICIAL 
AMERICAN 
LEGION 
LIFE 

INSURANCE 
PLAN 


IMPORTANT 

If  you  reside  in  New 
York,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Texas,  Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois,  New  Jer- 
sey, or  Puerto  Rico, 
do  not  use  this  form. 
Instead,  write  to  The 
American  Legion  Life 
Insurance  Plan,  P.O. 
Box  5609,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60680.  Appli- 
cations and  benefits 
vary  slightly  in  some 
areas.  If  yourapplica- 
tion  is  not  accepted, 
your  premium  will  be 
refunded. 

MAIL  TO: 

AMERICAN  LEGION 
LIFE  INSURANCE 
PLAN, 

P.O.  BOX  5609, 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
60680 


APPLICATION  for  YEARLY  RENEWABLE  TERM  LIFE  INSURANCE  for  MEMBERS  of  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

PLEASE  TYPE  OR   PRINT  ANSWER   ALL   QUESTIONS  CHECK    MUST   ACCOMPANY    THIS  APPLICATION 

Full  Name  Birth  Date  


Last 


Permanent  Residence . 
Name  of  Beneficiary  _ 


First 


Middle 


Day 


Year 


Street  No. 


City 


State 


Example:  Print 


Helen  Louise  Jones, 

 Year 


Not  "Mrs.  H.  L.  Jones" 

 Post  No. 


.Relationship . 


.State 


Membership  Card  No.  

1  apply  for  a  Full  Unit  of  insurance  at  Annual  Premium  of  $24.00  □  or  a  Half  Unit  at  $12.00  □ 

The  following  representations  shall  form  a  basis  for  the  Insurance  Company's  approval  or  rejection  of  this 
application: 

1.  Present  occupation?  Are  you  now  actively  working? 

Yes  □  No  □  If  No,  give  reason  

2.  Have  you  been  confined  in  a  hospital  within  the  last  year?  No  □  Yes  □  If  Yes,  give  date,  length  of 
stay  and  cause  

3.  Do  you  now  have,  or  during  the  past  five  years  have  you  had,  heart  disease,  lung  disease,  cancer,  diabetes 
or  any  other  serious  illness?  No  □  Yes  □  If  Yes,  give  dates  and  details  


I  represent  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  all  statements  and  answers  recorded  on  this  application 
are  true  and  complete.  I  agree  that  this  application  shall  be  a  part  of  any  insurance  granted  upon  it  under 
the  policy.  I  authorize  any  physician  or  other  person  who  has  attended  or  examined  me,  or  who  may 
attend  or  examine  me,  to  disclose  or  to  testify  to  any  knowledge  thus  acquired. 


Dated. 


19. 


Signature  of  Applicant. 


GMA-300-6  ED.  5-63 


OCCIDENTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Home  Office:  Los  Angeles 
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THE  WORLD  AFTER  VIETNAM 

 (Continued  from  page  10)  


view,  and  our  willingness  to  quit  in  the 
middle  of  the  game  or  fall  out  over 
tactics  and  side  issues. 

Q.  How  do  they  manage  the  advantage 
of  will  and  purpose? 

barnett:  The  Communists  have  a  view 
of  history  that  unifies  the  thinking  of 
their  leadership.  Their  executives  work 
in  secret,  with  no  Congress  or  press  to 
criticize  them.  Orders  are  carried  out  in 
Russian  or  Chinese  civilian  life  on  a  mili- 
tary basis.  The  Party  cadre  is  disciplined 
and  trained;  and  there  is  virtually  no 
public  dissent.  No  Russian  baby-doctors 
criticize  the  Red  Army. 

Q.  Is  there  any  way  for  us  to  compete 
in  terms  of  will  and  purpose? 

barnett:  It  isn't  easy  for  a  democracy 
to  support  a  single  purpose  except  in 
time  of  defined  emergency:  deep  depres- 
sion or  declared  war.  Today,  there  is  no 
overriding  national  purpose.  Our  people 
are  divided  over  the  conduct  of  the 
action  in  Vietnam;  and  they  don't  even 
agree  on  the  tactics  to  be  used  in  the  war 
on  poverty  here  at  home. 

Q.  Could  we  do  better  if  leaders  gave 
us  a  star  to  follow? 

barnett:  On  crucial  foreign  policy  and 
defense  issues,  government  must  show 
the  way,  since  it  has  access  to  the  intel- 
ligence and  custody  of  the  military  hard- 
ware. But  "will"  in  a  democracy  is  not 
made  to  order  by  the  President  or  the 
Congress.  "Will"  is  self-generated  by  tens 
of  thousands  of  local  leaders.  If  America 
is  to  impress  on  the  20th  century  any 
Grand  Design,  it  will  only  be  possible 
if  educators,  businessmen,  labor  leaders, 
clergymen  and  mass  media  experts  show 
more  understanding  of  vital  U.S.  inter- 
ests in  a  strategic  context. 

Q.  Why  do  you  emphasize  the  word 
strategic? 

barnett:  In  World  War  2,  because  we 
fought  from  Burma  to  Normandy,  Amer- 
icans thought  in  terms  of  global  strategy. 
Today,  we  argue  about  localized  tactics 
(more  or  less  bombing  of  Hanoi).  If  we 
paused  to  look  at  Asia  and  the  whole 
Pacific  basin  in  perspective,  we  would 
see  that  by  defending  South  Vietnam 
we  bar  Mao  from  the  riches  of  Indonesia, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  encourage  anti- 
Communist  leadership  in  Japan  on  the 
other. 

Q.  Aren't  you  claiming  too  much  for 
our  policy  in  Vietnatn? 

barnett:  In  World  War  2,  British 
troops  died  in  large  numbers  in  Egypt's 
barren  sand  for  what  laymen  might  have 
called  "worthless  real  estate."  But,  by 
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stopping  Rommel  at  El  Alamein,  the 
British  slammed  shut  the  door  to  the 
vast  reservoirs  of  Middle  Eastern  oil 
which  Hitler  needed  to  keep  his  war  ma- 
chine ticking.  Two  years  ago,  many  peo- 
ple argued  that  ( I )  Vietnam  jungle  was 
not  worth  a  single  American  life  and 
(2)  we  were  certain  anyway  to  be  pushed 
into  the  sea  by  General  Giap's  monsoon 
offensive.  If,  at  that  hour,  America  had 
retreated  from  Asia,  the  Communist 
bandwagon  would  have  swept  into  the 
vacuum.  By  standing  fast,  we  stalled  the 
juggernaut.  We  strengthened  the  morale 
of  anti-Communists  everywhere.  Seen  in 


barnett:  First,  to  enlist  a  larger  fraction 
of  the  free  world  to  carry  the  sword  and 
shield  the  Communists  force  us  to  bear. 
We  need  to  knit  together  the  regional  alli- 
ances—NATO, SEATO,  OAS,  etc.— so 
they  will  help  each  other.  As  of  now,  Eu- 
rope is  indifferent  to  aggression  in  Asia 
or  Latin  America. 

That's  partly  our  fault.  Berlin,  Cuba 
and  Vietnam  are  squares  on  the  same 
chessboard;  but  if  American  leaders 
aren't  very  clear  about  Communist  over- 
all strategy,  we  can  scarcely  expect  lead- 
ers in  smaller  nations  to  respond  ade- 
quately. 

Q.  Suppose  a  "NATO"  of  the  free  can 


"This  has  been  a  long  interview — isn't  it  time  for  a  coffee  break?" 
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perspective.  Vietnam  has  been  our  El 
Alamein  of  the  Pacific — of  great  conse- 
quence for  the  future  of  all  Asia. 

Q.  How  can  we  gain  the  broad  vision 
on  other  fronts  and  issues? 

barnett:  This  spring.  President  John- 
son asked  Latin  Americans  to  make  the 
next  decade  "ten  years  of  travail"  in  or- 
der to  overcome  their  miseries.  It  will 
take  longer  than  that,  but  at  least  a  good 
beginning  can  be  made.  People  need 
goals  from  which  to  catch  fire.  Perhaps 
we  should  ask  every  affluent  nation  from 
Japan  to  West  Germany  to  enlist  with 
us  in  ten  or  more  years  of  more  efficient, 
"joint  and  combined"  effort  to  solve  the 
most  pressing  issues.  Nobody  can  hope 
to  solve  all  of  mankind's  ills;  but  a  sort 
of  Commonwealth  of  the  West  (plus  Ja- 
pan) has  the  resources  to  maintain  sta- 
bility and  orderly  progress,  even  in  the 
teeth  of  Communist  agitation  and  trou- 
blemaking. 

Q.  What  might  our  program  be? 
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be  encouraged  to  defend  a  worldwide 
perimeter,  what  else  should  we  do  be- 
sides stand  guard? 

barnett:  For  one  thing,  expand  our 
budget  for  information,  propaganda  and 
political  warfare  where  the  Communists 
are  probably  outspending  us  15  to  1.  And 
improve  the  training  for  Americans  in- 
volved in  the  "communications"  war. 
Either  set  up  a  Psychological  Warfare 
Agency  in  government  or  find  private 
substitutes  for  some  parts  of  the  CIA 
operation  that  have  been  exposed  by 
naive  and  irresponsible  groups.  Do  it 
quickly  and  without  apology.  If  we  va- 
cate the  arena  of  public  and  world  opin- 
ion, the  Communists  will  create  a  cli- 
mate of  misinformation  and  hatred  in 
which  a  dozen  Vietnams  can  be  ignited 
in  the  next  ten  years.  We  have  relied  too 
much  on  good  deeds  alone.  Good  deeds 
can  be  neutralized  by  bad  propaganda 
if  they  are  not  supported  by  aggressive 
truthtelling. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 


CLEARS  AN  AREA  UP  TO  3  ACRES 
OF  ALL  FLYING  INSECTS  Muding 
HOUSEFLIES  AND  MOSQUITOES  lucTRimAur 

1967  BLACK  LIGHT-GREEN  LIGHT  ELECTRA- CHARGE  INSECT- DESTROYER. 


BASED  ON 
U.S.  GOVT.  REPORT 
ONLY  INSECT  DESTROYER  IN  EXISTENCE 
USING  U.S.  DEPT.  OF  AGRICULTURE 
REPORTS  ONBLACKLIGHT- 
GREENLIGHT  COMBINATION. 


OR/G. 
$39.95 


NOW  ONLY 

n9.95 


THIS  NEW  PRINCIPLE  TESTED  AND  REPORTED  BY 
UNITED  STATES  DEPT.  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
PROVEN  FASTER,  MORE  EFFECTIVE  THAN  BLACK  LIGHT  ALONE. 


ELECTRA-CHARGE  IS  THE  LATEST  SCIENTIFIC  DISCOVERY 
ULTRA  POWERFUL  DOUBLE  LIGHT  RAY  BEAMS  CLEAR  A 
3  ACRE  RADIUS 

PRIMARY  ATTRACTOR:  BLACK  LIGHT  RAY  TUBE 
SECONDARY  ATTRACTOR:  GREEN  LIGHT  RAY  TUBE 
ACTUALLY  DISINTEGRATES  ALL  FLYING  INSECTS, 
NO  BAGS  TO  EMPTY,  NO  DEAD  BUGS  TO  CLEAN  UP 


•  NOISELESS-FOR  USE  OUTDOORS  AND  INDOORS 

•  OPERATES  ELECTRICALLY  FOR  PENNIES  PER  MONTH 

•  NO  CHEMICALS,  NO  DANGEROUS  SPRAYS  OR  ODOR 

•  PERFECT  FOR  HOMES-SHOPPING  CENTERS- 
DRIVE-INS-DAIRY  BARNS- 
SERVICE  STATIONS-RESTAURANTS 

•  UNIQUE  NEW  FLY  AND  MOSQUITO  BAITER 


READ  WHAT  SOME  OF  OUR 
SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS  SAY: 


I  experimented  with  this  type  of  bug  killer 
at  A  &  M  College  of  Texas  .  .  .  and  found 
it  most  satisfactory  .  .  .  found  the  farth- 
est any  bug  traveled  to  the  light  was  one 
and  one-half  miles  in  any  one  night. 

J.  M.  G.,  Sr.,  El  Campo,  Texas 

...  the  fixture  works  beautifully  and  does 
all  that  you  promised  it  to. 

C.  F.  M.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Just  a  short  testimonial  regarding  the 
ELECTRA-CHARGE  INSECT • DESTROYER  we 
received  last  Thursday  .  .  .  it's  doing 
everything  as  advertised. 

H.  0.  A.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

.  .  .  arrived  in  time  for  us  to  take  to  our 
summer  place,  where  we  have  used  it  with 
great  success  and  complete  satisfaction. 

Mrs.  H.  R.  B.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  another  of  your  insect  de- 
stroyers. The  one  I  have  works  fine. 

C.  H.  S.,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas 

The  two  units  operating  on  my  ranch  are 
so  satisfactory,  I  would  like  to  purchase 
another  one.'  B.  G.  0.,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

The  jersey  mosquito  is  known  throughout 
the  world  as  the  worst  in  existence.  One 
of  your  ELECTRA-CHARGE  INSECT-DE- 
STROYER has  beaten  them  completely 
throughout  my  property. 

H.  C.  S.,  Manahawkin,  N.  J. 


ONLY 
ELECTRA  CHARGE 
DARES  MAKE  THIS 
SENSATIONAL 
GUARANTEE! 

1.  Within  30  minutes  you  must  see 
no  living  flying  insects  on  your 
property. 

2.  While  your  unit  is  in  operation, 
any  fly,  mosquito,  or  flying  pest  that 
comes  near  your  property  will  be  in- 
stantly drawn  to  the  ELECTRA- 
CHARGE,  and  IMMEDIATELY  DE- 
STROYED. 

3.  The  ELECTRA-CHARGE  will  oper- 
ate efficiently  both  inside  and  out- 
side your  house.  It  will  destroy  all 
flying  insects  regardless  of  temper- 
ature, humidity,  fog,  rain. 

4.  You  need  no  sprays,  chemicals. 
It  is  odorless,  harmless  to  humans 
and  household  effects. 

REGULARLY-$39.95  ...  NOW  ONLY 
-$19.95  PLUS  $2.00  SAFE  HAN- 
DLING, INSURANCE,  AND  DELIVERY 
CHARGE. 

tmnrtnns't 

©  1967,  Electra-Charge  Co. 


The  brilliant  new  ELECTRA-CHARGE  INSECT-DESTROYER 
utilizing  both  black  and  green  light  represents  the  latest 
scientific  advance  in  insect  destruction.  Tested  and  re- 
ported by  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  and  Purdue  Uni- 
versity Agricultural  Extention  Service.  They  found  that 
of  the  many  flying  insects  that  are  attracted  by  light, 
most  are  attracted  to  BLACK  LIGHT.  HOWEVER,  THE  RE- 
MAINDER ARE  ATTRACTED  BY  GREEN  LIGHT.  For  this 
reason,  the  ELECTRA-CHARGE  INSECT-DESTROYER  offers 
this  new,  scientific,  UNBEATABLE  COMBINATION,  which 
guarantees  to  destroy  houseflies,  mosquitoes,  gnats, 
sandflies  and  all  other  harmful,  destructive,  disease- 
carrying,  flying  pests. 

The  all  new  ELECTRA-CHARGE  INSECT-DESTROYER  is 
the  most  powerful  and  ONLY  one  of  its  kind  on  the  market 
today,  actually  clearing  a  3  acre  area  of  all  harmful  fly- 
ing insects.  Its  ultra  powerfDl  BLACK  AND  GREEN  beams 
draw  insects  like  a  magnet,  destroying  them  before  eggs 
are  laid,  at  the  height  of  the  mating  season.  Insects 
actually  seem  to  disappear  as  they  enter  the  ELECTRA- 
CHARGE  DESTROYER  because  they  are  instantly  pulver- 
ized by  the  grid  wires  inside  the  unit. 

The  unit  is  absolutely  safe,  includes  6  ft.  of  weather- 
proof, outdoor  cord,  U.L.  approved.  It  is  as  decorative 
as  a  designer  lamp  and  includes  a  beautiful  gold-colored 
hanging  chain. 


MAIL  THIS  NO-RISK  COUPON  TODAY! 


ELECTRA-CHARGE  CO.  Dept.  AL-7R 

1  Continental  Avenue,  Forest  Hills,  N.Y.  11375 

Yes,  I  am  willing  to  try  the  ELECTRA-CHARGE  INSECT-DESTROYER  at 
YOUR  risk  for  30  days.  Send  me  immediately  your  new  exclusive 
blackllght-greenlight  unit  with  features  found  on  no  ether  machine. 
I  am  saving  $20.00  off  the  regular  selling  price,  and  it  must  live-up 
to  your  amazing  guarantee,  or  I  may  return  it  for  a  full  refund  of 

my  purchase  price.  I  enclose  $19.95  plus  $2.00  each  for   

machines.  Allow  up  to  3  weeks  for  delivery. 

□  Cash  □  Check  □  Money  Order 
NAME  


STATE   ZIP.. 
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THE  WORLD  AFTER  VIETNAM 

 (Continued  from  page  44)  


Q.  Assume  we  have  an  adequate  mili- 
tary defense  and  more  efficient  propa- 
ganda; what  do  we  do  then? 

barnett:  The  statistics  on  world  pov- 
erty and  the  population  explosion  cry 
out  to  conscience  and  common  sense. 
Unless  the  industrialized  nations  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  can  transfer  more 
efficient  packages  of  capital,  manage- 
ment know-how,  food  technology,  pub- 
lic administration,  vocational  training 
and  sheer  motivation  to  Afro-Asia  and 
Latin  America,  three  quarters  of  the 
earth  may  be  a  rural  slum  in  the  year 
2000.  We  need  to  harness  the  skills  of 
commerce,  industry,  banking  and  agri- 
culture to  the  task;  and  we  need  to  set 
up  more  multi-national  operations  to 
finance  and  staff  free  world  develop- 
ment. 


ble,  one  can  predict  that  Italy,  Germany, 
Britain  and  France  will  be  spending 
more,  not  less,  on  individual  defense 
budgets. 

If  we  return  to  a  jungle  of  competing 
nation  states,  there  is  no  prospect  what- 
soever that  the  Pope's  recent  plea  to  con- 
vert defense  budgets  into  foreign  aid  can 
be  met  in  this  century.  If  the  nations  of 
the  West  minimize  defense  overhead 
through  closer  cooperation,  there  could 
be  a  greater  surplus  for  aid  to  the  poor. 

Q.  But  you  still  believe  that  our  allies 
can  develop  enough  idealism  to  support 
foreign  aid  at  a  much  higher  level? 


we've  been  spending  on  aid? 

barnett:  We're  learning  that  giving 
away  billions  is  far  from  the  answer.  An 
investment  dollar — that  creates  jobs  and 
a  tax  base  in  a  poorer  nation — may  be 
worth  fifty  dollars  in  grants.  New  na- 
tions need  management  skills  as  much 
as  they  need  capital.  If  they  don't  get 
both,  they  can  use  neither  effectively. 
The  emphasis  should  be  on  transferring 
those  abilities  which  enable  a  nation  to 
'"take  off"  on  its  own  wings,  as  Taiwan 
has  done  so  well.  The  U.S.  food  pro- 
gram, as  you  know,  now  stresses  aid  that 
helps  other  countries  to  grow  their  own. 

Q.  What  help  are  the  Communists  to 
the  poorer  lands? 


barnett:  Look  at  the  record.  Cuba, 
Ghana  under  Nkrumah,  the  UAR  under 
Nasser  and  Indonesia  under  Sukarno  all 
have  been  prime  targets  for  Communist 
"aid."  What  happens?  While  petty 
tyrants  strut  and  flex  their  military  mus- 
cles, economies  run  downhill  arid  the 
people  are  poorer  than  ever.  But,  of 
course,  Moscow  is  much  less  interested 
in  helping  other  people  than  in  buying 
proxies,  getting  military  bases  and  mak- 
ing shrewd  business  deals  that  strengthen 
Russia's  economy.  To  that  end,  she  has 
even  exploited  her  sister  Communist 
states  in  Eastern  Europe.  Russia,  in  ef- 
fect, is  the  last  of  the  "colonial"  powers. 

Q.  You  mentioned  American  aid  abroad 
by  industries  and  institutions,  not  just 
governments. 

barnett:  We've  only  begun  to  explore 
what  our  labor  unions,  universities,  pri- 
vate foundations,  and  international  cor- 
porations can  do.  The  Creole  Founda- 
tion, for  example,  makes  grants  in  Vene- 
zuela from  the  profits  of  a  "Yankee"  cor- 
poration. 


Q.  Isn  t  that  too  idealistic?  I  can't  see 
de  Gaulle  going  along  with  it,  and  I 
can  hear  West  Germany  or  Italy  protest- 
ing that  they  can't  afford  billions  for, 
say,  Indonesia  or  India  or  Bolivia. 

barnett:  Is  it  only  idealistic  or  is  it 
practical  too,  to  help  clean  up  the  slum 
that  spawns  violence  and  revolution? 

The  cause  of  world  development  has 
something  in  it  for  everybody.  There  is 
much  for  the  idealist  and  a  good  deal  for 
those  who  seek  legitimate  profits  in  new 
markets.  There  is  opportunity  for  the 
poor,  and  security  for  an  emerging  mid- 
dle class,  and  specific  goals  instead  of 
vague  fear  for  the  anxious. 

There  are  new  careers  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands;  and  there  is  a  meaningful 
outlet  for  moral  purpose.  Now  that  the 
Europeans  have  tasted  affluence,  their 
young  people  already  tire  of  self-indul- 
gence. Already,  there  are  European 
equivalents  of  the  Peace  Corps.  That 
idealism — coupled  with  sound  manage- 
ment and  more  capital — can  transform 
the  earth. 

Q.  But  most  people  don't  think  altruism 
is  practical. 

barnett:  Most  people  can  be  made  to 
see  that  cooperation  is  the  intelligent 
path  to  self-interest.  Take  military  ex- 
penditures, for  example.  A  new 
"NATO,"  with  worldwide  responsibili- 
ties for  keeping  the  peace,  would  proba- 
bly be  less  expensive  (prorated  among 
allies)  than  completely  separate  armed 
forces.  If  a  new  Commonwealth  of  the 
West  really  pooled  its  defense  assets  (in- 
cluding nuclear  weapons),  the  common 
security  would  be  enhanced.  Britain 
wouldn't  stand  alone  in  Aden.  Israel 
would  be  more  secure.  India  wouldn't 
have  to  fear  another  thrust  from  Red 
China.  We'd  have  more  support  in  Viet- 
nam. But,  if  NATO  continues  to  crum- 


"I  would  have  gotten  out  and  walked  home  but  I  couldn't  get  out  of  my  seat  belt. 


THE  AMERICAV  LEGION  MAGAZINE 


barnett:  Americans  have  a  good  record 
for  helping  others  but  we  have  no  mo- 
nopoly on  idealism.  Our  values  and 
ethics  are  rooted  in  European  culture.  I 
prefer  to  believe  that  neither  miniskirts 
nor  twist  music  will  ever  replace  the  deep 
need  in  Western  man  for  following  some 
Grail,  mounting  some  crusade.  Idealism 
is  as  much  a  part  of  Western  Civilization 
as  the  rule  of  law.  It  simply  has  to  be 
unlocked  anew  in  each  generation.  We 
are  waiting  now  for  leaders  who  can 
do  that.  Most  of  us  know  that  personal 
— even  national  —  salvation  comes 
through  service  to  others,  commitment 
to  some  higher  purpose  than  pursuit  of 
pleasure.  In  a  curious  way,  we  should 
be  thankful  for  the  challenge  of  Marxist 
materialism.  Otherwise,  we  would  be  in 
danger  of  drowning  in  our  own  mater- 
ialism. Developing  the  poor  nations  of 
the  world  will  salvage  the  bodies  of  poor 
peoples;  but  it  can  save  the  souls  of  the 
Europeans  and  Americans  who  under- 
take the  missionary  work. 
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Q.  Can  our  allies  afford  the  billions 
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Q.  What  might  a  labor  union  do  in  so- 
called  "foreign  aid"? 

barnett:  In  Washington  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  American  Institute  for 
Free  Labor  Development.  It  is  financed 
jointly  by  the  AFL-CIO,  American  busi- 
ness and  A.I.D.  It  brings  young  Latin 
American  workers  to  the  United  States 
for  a  three-month  training  period.  They 
are  taught  how  to  be  labor  organizers. 
They  are  taught  also  that  the  way  to 
truly  improve  the  lot  of  workers  is  not 
to  throw  Molotov  cocktails  at  factories, 
thus  destroying  the  instruments  of  pro- 
duction. Instead,  they  learn  to  cooperate 
with  management  at  one  level,  to  make 
a  larger  pie,  and  then  to  bargain  hard 
with  management  to  get  a  larger  slice 
of  that  pie  for  the  working  force.  In 
short,  they  begin  to  see  that  cooperation 
will  raise  living  standards  more  quickly 
than  class  warfare. 

The  same  Institute  builds  low-cost 
housing  for  workers  in  Mexico  City.  It 
has  set  up  a  workers'  credit  bank  in  Peru. 

Q.  With  what  money? 

barnett:  American  business  money, 
American  labor  money  and  funds  from 
A.I.D.  In  many  Latin  countries  the  in- 
terest rate  is  30% .  No  working  man  can 
afford  to  borrow  at  that  rate,  so  he  nat- 
urally views  capitalism  as  a  bad  system. 
It  seems  only  to  benefit  the  chairman  of 
the  board. 

But  the  Labor  Institute  says  to  the 
Latin  worker:  "Look,  if  you  take  your 
money  from  under  the  mattress  and  put 
it  in  this  workers'  bank,  our  funds  will 
guarantee  that  you  won't  lose  your  in- 
vestment. Then,  if  you  get  enough  money 
together,  you  can  lend  it  to  each  other 
at  5%." 

In  other  words,  it's  possible  to  make 
modern  capitalism  work  for  farmers  and 
workers.  The  AIFLD  is  also  setting  up 
consumer  co-ops  and  producer  co-ops 
to  the  same  purpose.  That's  one  example 
of  foreign  aid  extended  by  the  U.S.  pri- 
vate sector.  More  things  like  this  can 
open  doors  of  opportunity  for  the  enter- 
prising Latin  with  little  capital. 

tracer:  In  the  field  of  farming,  here 
is  another.  A  number  of  years  ago  there 
was  created  at  Los  Baiios,  Laguna  Prov- 
ince, the  Philippines,  the  International 
Rice  Research  Institute  (IRRI)  devoted 
to  agricultural  research.  Private  founda- 
tions here  have  joined  in  its  support, 
along  with  the  Philippine  and  U.S.  gov- 
ernments and  the  UN.  Today  the  Los 
Banos  IRRI  has  developed  into  a  uni- 
versity devoted  to  agricultural  teaching 
and  research. 

One  of  its  products  is  a  heavy  yield, 
short-stalked  rice.  I  have  just  come  back 
from  Pakistan,  where  some  of  the  peas- 
ants call  it  the  "miracle  rice  seed."  This 


Institute  is  creating  a  real  revolution  in 
peasant  lands  with  its  new  rice  seeds — 
as  is  its  sister  institute,  the  International 
Maize  and  Wheat  Improvement  Center 
in  Mexico  City. 

barnett:  An  article  in  your  March  is- 
sue explored  what  the  American  food 
industry  may  do  for  hungry  lands,  with 
mutual  benefit.  It  was  right  to  the  point. 

tracer:  We  should  also  take  seriously 
a  Communist  slogan  which  the  Com- 
munists don't  live  up  to  when  they  get 
in  power — I  mean  land  reform.  In  my 
experience,  what  85%  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation in  Asia  want  most  is  "40  acres 
and  a  mule"  if  you  put  it  in  19th  century 
American  terms.  They  want  a  couple  of 
hectares  of  land.  Land  that  is  their  own. 
They  don't  want  to  pay  an  exorbitant 
price  for  it,  with  40%  or  50%  interest 
on  both  the  capital  investment  and  on 
what  they  have  to  borrow  yearly  for  seed 
and  equipment.  They  want  to  be  the 
small  family  farmer  who  succeeds. 

Genuine  land  reform  will  benefit  the 
free  world  and  the  underdeveloped 
world.  In  Taiwan  it  was  the  basis  for  the 
resurgence  of  the  economy  of  the  free 
Chinese.  In  Vietnam  today,  under  some 
goading,  perhaps  as  many  as  a  million 
acres  have  already  been  redistributed  in 
a  long-overdue  reform  program. 

In  addition  to  such  activity,  the  United 
Nations  area  economic  commissions 
have  drawn  up  plans  for  both  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  reforms  in  the  Far 
East,  Latin  America  and  Africa.  These 
commissions  have  done  real  yeoman 
work  in  this  field.  In  the  years  ahead  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  would  serve 
themselves  and  the  world  well  if  they 
exerted  their  influence  to  see  such  reform 
and  construction  plans  implemented  in 
the  various  lands.  Not  unlike  our  own 
pre  WW2  difficulties,  it  is  very  hard  to 
make  the  leaders  in  some  of  these  coun- 
tries see  that  enlightened  capitalism  and 
cooperation  can  contribute  to  genuine 
welfare  for  all. 

There  are  other  challenges  that  call 
for  united  free  world  wisdom  and  in- 
fluence, not  just  guns  and  soldiers — such 
as  misdirected  education. 

Q.  How  is  misdirected  education  an  in- 
ternational problem? 

tracer:  Take  India  and  the  Philippines, 
where  the  issue  is  quite  serious.  The  de- 
mand for  education  increased,  and  many 
colleges  and  high  schools  have  been 
created  since  independence.  But  the  qual- 
ity of  education  has  deteriorated.  And 
the  offerings  in  education  frequently  do 
not  create  the  kinds  and  the  numbers  of 
trained  citizens  required  by  a  developing 
country.  They  have  tended  to  create 
more  lawyers  and  upper-class  clerks  than 
{Continued  on  page  48) 


A  GUIDED 
PRDGRAM 

for  owning  your 
own  profitable 
business 


If  you're  interested  in  a  business  of  your  own, 
then  you  want  to  know  which  offers  the  greatest 
potential,  growth,  and  earnings.  You  want  to 
know  how  you  will  be  helped  to  reach  your  goals 
.  .  .  quickly,  securely. 

We  have  a  booklet  showing  exactly  how  an 
A  to  Z  Rental  Center  Franchise  offers  the  right 
man  unlimited  opportunity  in  the  big,  booming 
rental  field.  How  you  can  invest  $7,500  to 
$18,750  depending  on  the  inventory  plan  best 
suited  to  your  market  and  make  an  exciting 
future  for  yourself  in  a  prestige,  growing  and 
profitable  business.  The  booklet — A  Guided  Pro- 
gram for  Owning  Your  Own  Profitable  Business 
— gives  you  in  greater  detail  the  abc's  of  the 
rental  field  and  your  future  with  A  to  Z.  In  it 
you'll  read  about  our  A  to  Z  Full-Support 
Management  Program  which  gives  you  day-to- 
day guidance  to  assure  a  profitable  operation. 
You'll  receive  complete  training  at  the  A  to  Z 
Owner-Management  School;  site  selection  assist- 
ance; 100%  rentable  inventory;  year  'round 
advertising  and  business  building  promotions; 
plus  continuing  help  by  our  in-the-field  business 
development  specialists  .  .  .  and  we  offer  much 
more,  including  computerized  accounting  serv- 
ice. Read  about  this  great  opportunity.  Send 
for  the  booklet  today — no  obligation. 

Warren  S.  Claussen,  Vice  President 
A  to  Z  Rental,  Inc. 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  Building 
Suice  1676-JL 
164  W.  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago,  Illinois  60604 
Phone:  Area  312,  922-8450 

A  SUBSIDIARY  OF  NATIONWIDE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 


Sure  beats  smoking! 


|(openhagen 


Enjoy  Copenhagen :  Place  a  small  pinch 
between  cheek  and  gum.  No  chewing. 

United  States  Tobacco  Company 


LOANS 

BY  MAIL 


r$50-$100-$150-$200-$300-$400-$500-$600^ 

Fast,  confidential  loan  service  since  1925.  Borrow  | 
I  the  money  you  need  from  "MUTUAL  OF  DULUTH" 
on  your  own  signature,  from  the  privacy  of  your  I 
home.  The  loan  Is  just  between  you  and  us.  We  [ 
I  are  licensed  under  the  Minnesota  Small  Loan  Act. 

FOR  FREE  APPLICATION  AND  FULL  DETAILS 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 

IMUTUAlToAiTplAnT  DepTBe/'"  ~ 
|410  W.  Superior  St.,  Duluth,  Minn.  5580Z 

|Name  

(Address  




-State. 


-Zlp_ 
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THE  WORLD  AFTER  VIETNAM 

 (Continued  from  page  47)  


anything  else.  So  there's  a  surplus  of  un- 
used and  unusable  white  collar  graduates 
who  do  not  like  to  get  their  hands  dirty, 
in  nations  where  there  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  dirty-hand,  hard  work  to  be 
done. 

Q.  Where  does  that  lead,  and  what 
can  he  done  about  it? 

tracer:  It  creates  a  class  of  discon- 
tented, poorly  employed  educated  peo- 
ple. Their  personal  security  then  de- 
pends on  a  kind  of  top-heavy  bureauc- 
racy, adding  to  the  burdens  of  the  peo- 
ple. Our  technical  assistance  programs 
must  include  a  kind  of  educational  lead- 
ership that  makes  productive  skills  along 
with  fundamental  education  more  ap- 
pealing. And  we  must  find  shortcuts  to 
this  goal  for  the  short-term  development 
period.  We  have  a  long  task  ahead  to 
help  provide  labor  incentives,  rural  in- 
centives and  educational  incentives. 

barnett:  There  have  been  exciting,  pri- 
vately-developed projects  in  the  field  of 
education.  As  an  example,  in  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  sprawls  a  typical  Latin  Amer- 
ican slum,  more  frightful  than  any  in 
our  country.  Many  children  there  can't 
be  educated.  Either  there  aren't  enough 
schools,  or  there  aren't  enough  teachers, 
or  the  slum  children  aren't  up  to  the  level 
where  they  can  be  admitted. 

Not  long  ago  a  Jesuit  priest  in  Caracas 
tried  an  experiment.  The  need  was  to 
recruit  womanpower.  In  Latin  America, 
the  nuns  are  usually  nurses  or  members 
of  contemplative  orders,  or  teachers  in 
a  girls'  school  for  the  upper  classes.  This 
priest  in  Caracas  went  to  these  orders 
and  asked  for  volunteers.  He  got  them. 
He  has  trained  a  cadre  of  1500  of  these 
sisters  who  in  turn  are  teaching  slum 
children.  Already  they've  taught  65,000 
who  otherwise  would  have  remained  un- 
washed, illiterate,  without  hope. 

With  modest  financing  and  more 
management  muscles,  that  type  of  pro- 
gram could  be  chained-stored  all  over 
Latin  America. 

In  Colombia,  another  Catholic  mon- 
signor  tackled  the  problem  of  educating 
people  in  outlying  villages  almost  inac- 
cessible in  parts  of  the  thick,  roadless 
jungle.  He  hit  upon  the  idea  of  putting 
inexpensive  transistor  radios  into  those 
villages.  It  worked.  He  has  actually  set 
up  a  nationwide  program  of  teaching 
village  groups  gathered  around  transistor 
radios. 

If  two  clergymen  can  do  this  much, 
fancy  what  the  combined  brains,  organ- 
izing skills  and  technical  resources  of 
our  country,  England,  Canada,  West 
Germany,  Japan,  France,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  Holland,  Sweden, 
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Israel,  Norway  and  other  lands  could  do, 
given  the  will,  the  tact,  the  patience,  the 
persistence — and  the  vision. 

Q.  Well,  let's  put  it  all  together. 

barnett:  Time  is  running  out  for  the 
West  to  shape  the  future  for  itself,  in- 
stead of  always  responding  defensively 
to  the  Communists'  long-range  plans. 

Do  we  want  America  to  simply 
survive  as  an  isolated  garrison?  Alone, 
afraid,  ashamed,  hemmed  in? 

Do  we  want  America  in  the  role  of  the 
old  British  Empire?  Imperialism — 
whether  British  or  Soviet — is  outmoded. 

Do  we  want  America  to  be  a  modern 


'Never  mind  the  oil — my  husband 
wants  me  to  economize." 
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Roman  Empire  enforcing  an  American 
Peace  on  the  whole  world,  with  our 
legions  holding  forts  in  every  land  for- 
ever? Probably  no  American  wants  that, 
but  empire-building  could  be  thrust  upon 
us  almost  by  accident.  Pursued  for  long, 
it  could  bankrupt  us  morally,  physically, 
financially  and  militarily  as  it  did  Rome. 

The  role  we  might  prefer  is  that  of  one 
leader  in  the  family  of  free  nations. 

In  the  world  beyond  Vietnam,  our 
family  of  nations  will  still  be  challenged 
by  Communism  at  every  opportunity; 
hence  we  should  try  to  persuade  the 
whole  family  to  the  joint  defense  that 
would  free  America  of  playing  the  role 
of  Imperial  Rome. 

In  the  world  after  Vietnam  the  huge 
human  potential  in  the  developing  na- 
tions will  continue  to  be  centers  of  dis- 
content unless  we,  with  all  the  friends 
we  can  get,  redouble  our  efforts  to  pro- 
vide "self-starters"  and  social  invention. 

Q.  The  task  you  suggest  sounds  strange- 
It/  like  what  the  UA'  was  formed  to  do. 
LY  1967 


barnett:  And  failed,  the  bigger  the  is- 
sue it  struggled  with,  because  it  in- 
corporated opposing  camps  in  one 
council.  The  free  nations  of  the  world 
can  give  far  more  reality  to  many  of  the 
UN's  original  purposes  and  to  the  best 
of  its  actual  programs,  because  they  can, 
if  they  will,  come  to  agreement  on  goals 
and  priorities.  Mankind  cannot  be  placed 
at  the  mercy  of  Soviet  vetoes. 

tracer:  The  two  major  American  politi- 
cal parties  will  convene  again  next  year. 
They  will  have  yet  another  chance  to 
come  up  with  platforms  designed  to  give 
America  (and  our  allies)  a  set  of 
challenging  long-range  goals.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  a  people  to  rally  only  to  the  im- 
mediate goal  of  keeping  their  guard  up. 
They  must  have  and  will  respond  to  a 
clearer  vision  of  some  better  goal. 

barnett:  Let's  sum  it  up.  The  problems 
today  are  so  vast  that  they  challenge  the 
private  sector  as  well  as  government. 

In  the  long  run,  only  private  capital 
has  enough  dynamism  to  create  the  jobs, 
technical  expertise  and  tax  base  desper- 
ately required  by  the  underdeveloped 
continents  if  they  are  to  endure  the 
ordeal  of  modernization. 

Universities  and  labor  unions,  founda- 
tions and  international  corporations, 
professional  societies  and  the  missionary 
branches  of  organized  religion — all  have 
a  larger  role  to  play  if  billions  of  human 
beings  are  not  to  drown  in  the  quicksand 
of  ignorance,  terror  and  disease. 

What  irony  that  such  a  tragedy  might 
occur  in  the  century  which  may  yet  wit- 
ness the  healing  of  religious  schisms  and 
the  liberation  of  man  from  earth. 

To  be  wary  of  the  Bolshevik  Party 
boss,  while  extending  a  friendly  hand  to 
the  non-Communist  Russian  peoples;  to 
stand  guard  against  the  Maoist  guerrilla, 
while  aiding  the  peasant  whom  the  Com- 
munist seeks  to  subvert;  to  make  truth 
prevail  amidst  massive  misinformation; 
to  carry  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the 
agricultural  tool  in  the  other;  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  totalitarian  agent 
and  the  dissenter  who  believes  in 
pluralism;  to  contain  hatred  without  sur- 
rendering to  hate;  to  overwhelm  libel  in 
the  court  of  world  opinion  with  social 
justice  and  fair  play;  to  demonstrate  and 
advertise  that  the  American  military- 
industrial  complex  already  employs  its 
skills  to  improve  social  and  economic 
conditions  as  well  as  to  strengthen  de- 
fense; to  prove  that  modern  realpolitik 
is  not  bereft  of  humanitarian  concern, 
and  that  latter-day  American  capitalism 
is  generating  a  progressive  social  ethic; 
to  show  that  realists  are  not  without 
compassion  and  that  idealists  can  be 
pragmatic — here  are  the  endless  para- 
doxes that  can  excite  and  ennoble  us  all. 

the  end 


wrote  a  syndicated  column  about  him 
for  the  occasion. 

Raymond  Cable,  a  former  Tennessee 
farm  boy,  strums  a  ukulele  and  sings 
ballads  to  pay  for  his  world  travels.  He 
started  hopping  freights  and  seeing  the 
country  during  school  vacations  when  he 
was  ten.  After  his  second  year  of  high 
school  he  made  wandering  a  career.  "I 
always  liked  to  read"  he  told  a  Milwau- 
kee Journal  writer  in  1965.  "I  read  about 
things,  then  set  out  to  see  them."  Un- 
disturbed by  rumpled  clothes,  a  heavy 
beard  and  the  need  to  dip  into  garbage 
cans  for  a  snack,  Cable  said,  "When  a 
man  is  traveling,  one  of  the  first  things 
he  learns  is  not  to  worry."  At  39,  Cable 
has  wandered  to  South  America,  Europe 
and  even  to  Siberia,  across  the  straits 
from  Alaska.  A  yachtsman  invited  him 
along,  if  he'd  sing  for  his  guests. 

ALTHOUGH  many  hoboes  have  written 
books,  only  two  hobo  writers  stand 
out  in  literature.  Jack  London,  who 
amassed  a  fortune  with  such  books  as 
"The  Call  of  the  Wild"  before  dying 
young,  and  Jim  Tully.  London  rode  the 
rails  and  roamed  the  world  as  a  vaga- 
bond, and  his  books  were  full  of  the  spirit 
of  the  free  and  wild  life,  of  muscle  and 
brawn,  with  a  flavor  of  socialism  tossed 
in  for  good  measure.  Tully,  who  was  ar- 
rested many  times  for  vagrancy,  first  ap- 
peared in  print  in  1911.  He  wrote  "Beg- 
gars of  Life"  in  1 924  and  five  succeeding 
books  prior  to  his  death  in  1947. 

John  Masefield,  late  Poet  Laureate  of 
England,  was  credited  in  his  obituaries 
this  spring  with  having  hoboed  in  the 
United  States  during  the  1890's. 


THE  VANISHING  HOBO 

—(Continued  from  page  26)— 


For  many  years  some  hoboes  pub- 
lished their  own  infrequent  newspaper, 
the  Hobo  News,  in  New  York.  Most  of 
the  circulation  was  among  Times  Square 
fixtures,  not  hoboes.  In  1937,  painting 
his  ideal  of  a  hobo,  "King"  Dan  O'Brien 
wrote  in  the  Hobo  News:  "[A  hobo]  is 
a  man  in  whom  the  wanderlust  is  the 
strongest  lust ...  a  reckless,  perambulat- 
ing soldier  of  fortune  .  .  .  women  and 
trifling  other  things  don't  bother  him 
...  an  avowed  optimist  [he]  laughs  .  .  . 
at  the  gyrations  of  men  .  .  .  hopes  the 
human  race,  like  whisky,  will  improve 
with  age  .  .  .  swears  that  when  work  be- 
comes an  art  and  a  joy  he  will  take  off 
his  coat  and  go  to  work.  ..." 

WOMEN  MAY  not  have  bothered 
them,  but  many  women  and  girls 
joined  the  hoboes  during  the  Depression, 
and  a  few  kept  at  it  when  good  times  re- 
turned. Enough  stayed  with  it  so  that  at 
Britt,  in  August,  a  Queen  of  the  Hoboes 
is  frequently  crowned.  If  no  Queen  is 
available,  a  local  girl  might  be  crowned 
Princess,  just  for  the  occasion.  Among 
the  bona  fide  Queens  have  been  Polly 
Ellen  Pep;  Boxcar  Myrtle  French,  of 
Davenport,  Iowa;  Hitchhiker  Sylvia 
Davis  and  Boxcar  Betty  Link  of  Balti- 
more. 

Today,  Boxcar  Myrtle  is  about  the 
only  regular  who  shows  up,  and  she  was 
duly  re-crowned  Queen  of  the  Hoboes 
last  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  lives 
too  well,  makes  too  much  money  as  a 
radio  "personality"  and  author,  and 
travels  in  too  much  style  (often  by  air- 
liner) to  be  a  real  hobo  anymore,  but 
{Continued  on  page  50) 


"Thank  heaven  you're  both  safe!" 
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Now  Possible  To 
Shrink  Hemorrhoids 
Without  Surgery 

. . .  except  in  unusually 
severe  or  persistent  cases 

Science  has  found  a  substance  with  the 
ability,  in  most  cases— to  relieve  pain, 
itching  and  shrink  hemorrhoids  without 
surgery  except  in  unusually  severe  or 
persistent  cases.  In  case  after  case,  while 
gently  relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
took  place.  The  secret  is  Preparation  H® 
—the  only  hemorrhoid  formula  that  con- 
tains Bio-Dyne®.  Just  ask  for  Prepara- 
tion H  Ointment  or  Suppositories. 


MARTINS  FLAGS 


\      DISPLAYS  FOR 
I  ORGANIZATIONS- 
TOWNS-SCHOOLS-FAIRS 

Prompt  shipment.  Ask  for  our  V^n^ 
colorful  WHOLESALE  Catalog  No.  47A 
MARTIN'S  FLAG  CO..  FORT  DODGE,  IOWA  50501 

More  Security  With 

FALSE  TEETH 

At  Any  Time 

Do  your  false  teeth  embarrass  you  by  slip- 
ping, dropping  or  wobbling  when  you  laugh, 
talk  or  eat?  Then  sprinkle  a  little  PASTEETH 
on  your  plates.  FASTEETH  holds  dentures  more 
firmly,  more  comfortably.  This  alkaline  pow- 
der doesn't  sour.  No  gooey,  pasty  taste.  Helps 
check  denture  odor.  Dentures  that  fit  are 
essential  to  health.  See  your  dentist  regularly. 
Get  PASTEETH  today  at  all  drug  counters. 


LEARN 

MEAT  CUTTING 


Train  in  8  short  weeks  at  Toledo* 
bright  future  with  security  in  vital 
meat  business.  Bijr  pay.  full-time  iobs— 
HAVE  A  PROFITABLE  MARKET  OF 
YOUR  OWN!  Time  paymont  plan  avail- 
able. Diploma  given.  .Job  help.  Thou- 
sands of  successful  gi-aduates.  Our  45th 
year!  Send  now  for  big,  now  illus- 
trated FREE  catalog.  No  obligation.  G.I.  Approved. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  MEAT  CUTTING 
Dept.  A-86,  Toledo,  Ohio  43G04 


p^JPcglGAME  SUPPLIES 


Automatic  Cardi,  Marker  Cardi,  Electric 
Bloweri,  Floihboardj,  Throwaway  Sheets  or 
Ticket*,  Caoei,  Ballj,  Etc.  FREE  BULLETINS 
give  you  hundredi  of  ideas  for  SUCCESSFUL 
BINGO  PARTIES.  Write  TODAY... please  in- 
clude name  &  addreii  of  your  organization. 


The  "BINGO  KING"  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  345,    BOX  1178,  ENGLEWOOD,  COLO. 


fREE~ 
lOEAS 

«/A/GO  , 


Slffli  1  LOANS! 


Now  you  may  get  the  money  you  need  .  .  . 
FAST!  Borrow  $100  to  $1,000  with  a  Money- 
By-Mail  "Secret  Loan"  from  Dial.  Absolute 
privacy.  No  co-signers  needed.  ABSOLUTELY 
NO  MORTGAGES  OF  ANY  KIND  REQUIRED. 
You  use  your  own  signature.  Pay  up  old 
bills  and  have  cash  left  over  out  of  every 
paycheck.  (Special:  Credit  life  insurance 
available,  at  nominal  cost).  Whatever  you 
need  money  for  .  .  .  get  it  FAST  .  .  .  and  in 
Drivacy  by  Mail  from  Dial.  Write  today. 
No  Obligation. 

DIAL  FINANCE  CO.,  Dept  G  092 
410  Kilpatrick  BItft. Omihi.  Mitr.  68102 

FdIAL  finance  CO.,  D«pt.  G4I32  ~ 
1 410  Kilpatrick  Bldg., Omalia,  Ntbr. 68102 

j  Please  rush  FREE  Loan  Order  Blank. 


Pay  As  Little 
As  $5.00 
a  Month 

Cish   30  Monthly 
You  Get  Piymcnli 

$104.65 

$5.00 

293.02 

14.00 

532.26 

25.00 

Cnh  » 
You  Got  f 

Monthly 
'lymentt 

mm 

$33.00 

40.00 

NO  AGENT  I 
WILLCAU.  I 


I  Addreas  j 

(  City  State  Zip  Code  | 

^^imount  you  want  to  borrow  $  "*  J 
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Boxcar  Myrtle  i  s  acceptable  nevertheless. 

Today,  some  of  the  toothless  old  geez- 
ers still  like  to  sit  around  and  brag  about 
how  irresistible  they  were  to  the  gals  who 
rode  the  rails  of  yore.  The  charms  of 
both  the  men  and  the  women  seem  to 
have  improved  the  longer  ago  they  were 
in  memory. 

The  American  hobo  evolved  from  an 
entirely  respectable,  and  even  conform- 
ist, class  during  the  settlement  of  the 
West.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  man  with 
a  skill  searching  for  a  place  to  settle  down 
was  common.  He  moved  from  settlement 


THE  VANISHING  HOBO 

—(Continued  from  page  49)- 


"Work? 
money 


Don't  you  think  it's  work  getting 
out  of  cheapskates  like  you?" 
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to  settlement,  getting  work,  living  de- 
cently by  the  local  standards,  deciding 
that  what  he  wanted  was  elswhere,  mov- 
ing on  and  finally,  for  the  most  part, 
lighting  somewhere  for  good. 

Out  of  that  class  of  settler  the  hobo 
evolved  among  the  men  who  found  the 
hunting  better  than  the  finding — a  more 
sober  class  than  the  alcoholic  who  lost 
job  after  job  and  had  to  move  on  because 
every  few  months  he  must  go  on  a 
whiskey  binge  that  made  him  unwelcome 
where  he  worked. 

The  spawning  of  the  railroads  made 
travel  so  easy  for  one  who  would  be 
happy  to  hop  a  freight  and  ride  the  rods 
underneath  it  that  the  whole  nation  be- 
came the  stamping  grounds  of  the  ho- 
boes, along  with  the  derelicts,  tramps  and 
bums. 

Their  early  jungles  along  the  railways 
contained  a  few  rocks  for  a  fireplace  and 
some  outworn  cooking  utensils.  They 
were   usually  camouflaged   from  easy  ! 
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spotting  by  railroad  detectives.  Formerly 
they  were  used  for  a  day  or  two  by  men 
who  would  bathe,  wash  their  clothes, 
swap  notes,  rest  up,  then  move  on.  Just 
before  they  started  to  disappear,  the  jun- 
gles got  more  ornate  and  wide  open.  By 
1940  they  had  radios,  with  electricity 
brought  in  from  adjoining  rail  yards,  and 
were  sometimes  occupied  year-round. 

The  coming  of  the  automobile  and 
changes  in  railroading  and  state  va- 
grancy laws  all  joined  in  making  hobo- 
ing more  difficult.  Early  hitchhiking  was 
easy,  but  stick-up  men  and  other  crimi- 
nals slowly  made  free  auto  rides  harder 
to  come  by.  The  railroads  got  so  tough 
that  in  1939  and  1940  free  riders  of  all 
sorts  were  ejected  from  trains  on  more 
than  31/2  million  occasions. 

Some  of  the  elite  of  hobodom  dis- 
dained freights  and  rode  on  nothing  but 
fast  passenger  limiteds,  hiding  behind 
rear-end  dummy  doors,  called  "blinds." 
When  the  dummy  doors  were  eliminated 
the  ehte  "stiffs,"  as  they  were  called,  had 
to  go  back  to  slow  freights. 

Ed  "Cannonball"  Baker,  sometime 
prune  picker  who  used  to  show  up  regu- 
larly at  Britt,  was  a  speed  demon  of  the 
limiteds.  He  even  made  it  from  Seattle 
to  New  York  by  freight  in  seven  days — 
a  sort  of  unofficial  record.  Other  old-time 
characters,  most  of  whom  have  vanished 
from  the  scene,  were  Highway  Johnny 
Weaver,  Colorado  Ed,  Minnesota  Bob 
and  Old  King  Cole.  Just  a  few  years  ago 
Beefsteak  Charlie  (Harry  Campbell)  re- 
alized a  life's  ambition  by  being  elected 
King  at  Britt.  He  moaned  the  passing  of 
his  kind  with  "We  ain't  gettin'  no  new 
blood  these  days."  And  before  his  term 
was  up.  Beefsteak  Charlie  passed  on,  too. 

Other  missing  old-timers  include  Open 
Road   Jones,   Arizona   Bill,  Buck-shy 


Betty  and  John  Prevatil.  Roger  Payne 
is  gone  somewhere,  too.  Known  as  the 
Hobo  Philosopher,  he  was  a  mysterious 
man,  said  to  hold  degrees  from  colleges 
in  England  and  the  United  States. 

In  the  Merriam-Webster  unabridged 
dictionary  you  can  find  a  set  of  symbols 
which  hoboes  once  used  to  mark  houses 
and  buildings  in  code,  to  characterize  the 
inhabitants. 

"That's  all  in  the  past,"  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Kid  told  me.  "No  one  that  I  know 
of  has  done  that  for  years.  I  used  to  mark 
some  places  myself,  but  not  anymore. 
There's  not  enough  of  us  left  who  would 
know  what  it  meant,  anyway." 


I IDING  THE  RODS  was  the  favorite 
mode  of  travel  once  upon  a  time. 
The  hoboes  sometimes  called  themselves 
"trapeze  artists"  because  of  the  acrobatic 
skill  with  which  they  would  flip  on  and 
off  of  moving  freights,  wedging  them- 
selves between  the  brake  beams  under- 
neath the  car.  That's  gone  too.  "Nobody 
rides  the  rods  anymore,"  the  Hardrock 
Kid  told  me.  "It's  inside  the  boxcars  or 
to  hell  with  it." 

I  asked  Connecticut  Slim  how  much 
money  he  made  a  year.  He  said  $300  or 
so.  "Just  enough  so  that  I  don't  have  to 
fool  with  that  damn  income  tax.  Poverty 
don't  bother  us.  We've  been  through  the 
Depression  and  we  can  accept  it." 

Just  then  the  lonely  wail  of  a  train 
whistle  sounded  over  the  lush  crops  of 
the  Corn  Belt  prairie.  A  long  freight 
chugged  through  the  night,  maybe  on  its 
way  to  the  grandeur  of  Colorado's  peaks, 
or  the  seashore  of  the  Northwest.  There 
was  a  rumble  of  empty  cars.  This  Au- 
gust, when  empty  cars  pass  through  Britt, 
tattered  delegates  with  bearded  and  sel- 
dom washed  faces  will  drop  off  along 
the  siding  to  elect  a  new  King  for  1967. 
The  way  things  are  going,  the  cars  will 
be  emptier  than  usual.  the  end 
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SUDDEN  DEATH  FROM  ALLERGIES 

 (Continued  from  page  21)  


seemingly  iniiocciu  tilings  that  cause  fa- 
miliar hay  fever,  asthmatic  attacks, 
rashes,  and  hives.  Dust,  pollen,  wool. 
Feathers  are  commonly  known  irritants. 
Less  commonly  known  are  things  like 
orrisroot  used  in  face  powders;  linseed; 
cottonseed;  silk;  kapok,  which  is  a  tropi- 
cal plant  used  to  stuff  pillows  and  mat- 
tresses and  is  sometimes  used  for  sound 
insulation;  mold,  and  animal  danders. 

Then  there  are  foods  like  eggs,  milk, 
flours  of  all  kinds,  bananas,  strawberries, 
chocolate,  liver,  tomatoes,  fish  and,  of 
course,  cantaloupe  and  nuts,  to  mention 
only  some. 


are,  the  allergens  and  antibodies  wel- 
come one  another  like  companions  long 
separated.  They  decide  to  go  on  the  town 
to  raise  hell.  So  instead  of  a  defense, 
we  have  the  phenomenon  of  hypersensi- 
tivity. 

Then  another  character  gets  into  the 
act.  This  one  is  known  as  histamine.  His- 
tamine is  a  potent  chemical  produced 
and  stored  in  our  tissue  cells.  It's  a  di- 
lator of  small  blood  vessels  for  one  thing. 
It  can  pump  the  capillaries  up  so  much 
that  these  stretched  blood  vessels  are  no 
longer  fluid  proof.  Plasma  is  allowed  to 
gush  out  in  an  uncontrolled  rampage 


"See,  Arnold  had  the  peanut-butter  and  jelly,  that's  450,  Jack  had  only  coffee,  a  dime, 
I  had  the  cheeseburger  and  a  milkshake  which  comes  to  750  and  that  leaves  X 
which  equals  your  liverwurst  and  tomato  -  -  -  I" 
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This  says  little  of  a  host  of  drugs  such 
as  antibiotics  like  penicillin,  polio  shots 
which  in  times  past  were  preserved  with 
penicillin,  the  arsenicals,  the  barbitu- 
rates, aspirin,  quinine,  the  sulfonamides. 
In  addition,  any  serum  is  potentially  dan- 
gerous. There  are  several  of  these.  Tet- 
anus antitoxin  is  one.  Bromine,  as  used 
in  some  sedatives,  and  the  vitamin  Bi, 
called  thiamine,  also  cause  trouble  for 
a  few  people.  My  druggist  tells  me  that 
almost  every  vitamin  combination  con- 
tains some  form  of  thiamine.  This  is  far 
from  complete. 

This  allergen  then  is  the  troublemaker 
when  it  gets  into  your  body  and  meets 
with  some  of  your  antibodies.  To  most 
of  us,  the  antibodies  are  well  behaved 
guys  who  usually  defend  us  from  trou- 
ble. They  fight  off  germs  and  viruses  to 
keep  or  get  us  well.  But  when  the  aller- 
gens arrive,  instead  of  being  overpow- 
ered by  the  antibodies  as  germs  usually 


causing  other  tissues  to  swell  rapidly. 
This  exploding  action  has  been  triggered 
by  the  allergen-antibody  frolic  as  the 
histamine  joins  the  party.  The  result  can 
be  an  anaphylactic  shock. 

Let's  run  through  a  typical  example  of 
what  happens  when  these  allergens  tackle 
some  poor  guy  who  thought  he  was  nor- 
mal. Instead  of  getting  allergens  from 
pecans  as  I  did,  suppose  they  came  from 
a  penicillin  shot  given  by  a  physician. 
The  doctor  asked  him  if  he  was  allergic 
to  penicillin.  Our  victim  is  unaware  of 
having  had  penicillin.  He  tells  the  doc- 
tor he's  never  had  any.  He  doesn't  know 
his  sensitivity  to  penicillin  has  been  in- 
creased by  eating  chickens  raised  on  pen- 
icillin-treated feeds.  Perhaps  he  had 
some  polio  shots  which  contained  peni- 
cillin as  a  preservative.  No  one,  not  even 
his  doctor,  has  reason  to  expect  trouble. 
He  gets  his  shot  of  penicillin.  Incidental- 
ly, manufacturers  of  poliomyelitis  vac- 
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cines  have  sought  other  means  of  preser- 
vation because  of  hypersensitivity  prob- 
lems with  penicillin. 

Now  our  friends,  the  allergen-anti- 
body combo,  contract  their  relationship 
and  the  party  is  on.  Antihistamines, 
adrenalin  and  cortisone-type  drugs  are 
needed  fast.  If  he  gets  this  emergency 
treatment  soon  enough,  the  victim  might 
pull  out.  Otherwise,  without  exaggera- 
tion, he  can  die  right  there  and  right 
then. 

Where  does  this  leave  us?  Sometimes 
we  can't  identify  this  enemy  at  all  before 
it  strikes.  Other  times  we  get  subtle  warn- 
ings which  we  don't  recognize.  Here  are 
some  conclusions: 

1.  Alertness  is  important.  First  reac- 
tions are  almost  always  mild.  Thus  the 
warnings  are  frequently  subtle.  Any  re- 
actions such  as  slight  swelling  of  lips  or 
tongue,  an  itchy  rash  or  welts  should  be 
reported  to  your  doctor  and  should  serve 
as  forewarning.  If  the  probable  cause 
can  be  pinpointed  in  the  warning  stage, 
he  may  send  you  to  an  allergist  for  sen- 
sitivity tests.  Knowing  that  nuts  gave  me 
trouble,  I  could  have  been  tested  for 
them  earlier. 

2.  Allergies  can  be  inherited.  Yet  it 
is  not  practical  to  have  a  child  of  an  al- 
lergy-ridden parent  tested,  studied  and 
checked  for  hundreds  of  substances  un- 
less some  concrete  evidence  of  allergic 
reaction  has  presented  itself. 

3.  Dramatic  reactions  demand  imme- 
diate emergency  action.  Don't  wait  five 
minutes  for  "it"  to  go  away.  Get  the  vic- 
tim to  a  doctor  fast.  Move  as  though  he 
has  a  severed  artery  or  a  fractured  skull. 
Previous  exposure  may  have  built  up 
sensitivity  to  a  dangerous  level. 

4.  Specific  means  of  desensitizing  are 
available  in  some  cases.  Much  work  has 
been  done  to  improve  such  medical  tech- 
niques. If  your  problem  is  one  you  can't 
control — a  pollen  or  an  insect — desen- 
sitizing may  be  for  you.  Ask  your  doctor. 

Luckily,  by  noon  the  next  day  I  was 
on  my  way  home  with  a  clean  bill  of 
health.  My  throat  was  still  sore.  Bruises 
caused  by  my  banging  around  had  ap- 
peared on  my  legs  and  arms.  I  felt  as 
though  I  had  been  pummeled  by  a  giant. 
I  rested  at  home  for  two  more  days  and 
then  went  back  to  work. 

A  hundred  and  eighty  million  Ameri- 
cans, or  so,  may  eat  pecans  until  they 
bloat.  If  I  eat  one  more  it  will  probably 
be  curtains  for  me.  the  end 
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A  LAMENT  FOR  THE  LIBERTY  SHIPS 

 (Continued  from  page  17)  


salvage.  Yet  after  strengthening  she 
crossed  a  wintry  Atlantic  for  repairs  and 
continued  carrying  cargoes  to  the  fight- 
ing fronts. 

A  Liberty  carrying  a  cargo  of  invasion 
barges  was  torpedoed  twice  off  North  Af- 
rica. The  explosions  smashed  the  hull  for 
a  quarter  of  her  length.  Heavy  steel 
strongbacks  and  hatch  covers  were 
blown  into  the  sea,  the  barges  flew  so 
high  in  the  air  they  flipped  over  and 
landed  on  deck  upside  down.  With  holes 
in  her  side  big  enough  to  drive  a  truck 
through  and  water  in  three  of  her  holds, 
she  made  it  to  port  and  was  refitted  to 
sail  again. 

Exploits  like  these  silenced  the  critics, 
forcing  them  to  supplement  their  war- 
time diets  with  liberal  helpings  of  crow. 
Liberties,   it   seemed,   thumbed  their 


Yard  on  the  very  site  of  her  launching 
17  years  earlier. 

Ingenuity,  however,  was  not  the  sole 
property  of  Kaiser  and  his  expediters. 
GIs  had  it  in  abundance,  and  demon- 
strated that  fact  not  long  after  VJ  Day. 
They  were  sitting  on  far  beaches  waiting 
for  regular  troop  transports  to  take  them 
home,  while  the  oceans  were  full  of  idle 
Liberties.  Eager  for  the  feel  of  civvies, 
they  began  agitating  for  the  conversion 
of  Liberties  to  troop  transports.  "We  hit 
beaches  in  cargo  ships,"  they  com- 
plained. "Why  can't  we  go  home  on 
them?" 

"Too  long  a  trip,"  the  authorities  re- 
plied. "Not  enough  water,  too  small  a 
galley,  limited  refrigeration,  insufficient 
lifeboats,  no  sick  bay,  and  a  definite  fire 
hazard."  Besides,  an  admiral  had  testi- 


ture,  with  the  customary  helmets  for 
sinks.  Abaft  the  showers  were  the  la- 
trines, with  water  rushing  along  troughs 
in  a  manner  to  delight  the  eye  of  any 
sanitary  engineer. 

Cargo  holds  1 ,  4,  and  5  contained  spa- 
cious triple-decker  bunks,  slung  on 
frames  of  scrap  2x4s.  Number  3  cargo 
hold  was  assigned  to  officers,  who  slept 
on  canvas  cots  and  shared  their  quarters 
with  the  Post  Exchange  and  Dispensary, 
where  a  full  medical  staff  held  sick  call 
every  morning  at  eight.  Instead  of  living 
deep  in  bowels  of  a  crowded  transport, 
the  Mears'  passengers  were  just  one 
flight  of  stairs  from  daylight. 

On  the  forward  deck  were  nine  field 
ranges,  fueled  by  a  score  of  55-gallon 
drums  lashed  nearby.  Food  was  stored 
in  field  refrigerators,  likewise  on  deck. 
Furthermore,  this  field  kitchen  served 
three  hearty  meals  a  day,  rather  than  the 
two-a-day  disasters  on  a  regular  trooper. 

But  the  real  wonder  of  the  Mears  was 
that  day  room  in  Number  2  cargo  hold. 
It  had  been  turned  into  a  bright,  airy  rec- 
reation room,  with  books,  magazines, 
radio,  phonograph,  ping-pong  tables, 
writing  tables  and  nightly  movies. 

"A  much  better  ship  than  we  went 
over  on,"  reported  Sgt.  James  J.  Smith 
of  the  978th  Signal  Company.  "The  best 
trip  we  ever  had  as  far  as  comfort  was 
concerned." 

"And  water  was  no  problem,"  added 
a  ship's  officer.  "We  had  enough  to  let 
the  men  take  fresh  showers  the  last  few 
days." 

By  then,  however,  the  Liberties'  sun 
was  beginning  to  set.  Too  slow  to  com- 
pete in  peacetime  hauling,  too  big  to  be 
tramps,  the  nautical  workhorses  of  WW2 
were  gradually  retired.  A  mere  41  of  the 
2.708  built  are  still  operating  under  the 
U.S.  flag.  Foreign-flag  lines  bought  589. 
Most  were  put  into  reserve  or  sent  to  the 
breakers. 

Ten  were  resurrected  in  1957  to  serve 
as  floating  radar  platforms  in  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific.  A  few  others  were  given 
a  new  lease  on  life  when  the  Maritime 
Administration  experimented  with  mod- 
ern engines.  A  sleeker  bow  was  added  to 
the  Thomas  Nelson,  along  with  two 
3,000-shaft-horsepower  diesels,  increas- 
ing her  speed  to  15  knots.  The  William 
Patterson's  speed  was  upped  to  17  knots 
with  the  addition  of  a  free-piston  gas  tur- 
bine power  plant.  Unfortunately,  the 
cost  of  conversion  proved  too  great,  and 
the  idea  was  dropped. 

Today,  only  a  handful  of  Liberties  sail 
the  seven  seas.  The  others  that  still  float 
are  tied  in  vast  reserve  fleets,  waiting  for 
a  war  which  hopefully  will  never  come. 
Each  year  they  grow  a  little  older  and 
become  a  little  more  obsolete.  It  is  a  sad 
end  for  the  noble,  plodding  ladies. 

May  they  rest  in  peace.      the  end 


"How  many  kids  do  tliey  have?' 
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noses  at  critics'  blasts  and  gave  the  rasp- 
berry to  surveyors'  reports.  And  when 
one  was  beyond  all  hope  of  repair,  it  usu- 
ally took  longer  to  tear  her  apart  than  it 
did  to  build  her. 

That  first  Liberty,  the  Patrick  Henry, 
plowed  her  slow  way  to  Northern  Russia 
and  French  Morocco.  She  carried  car- 
goes to  Cairo,  Mombasa,  Natal,  Cape 
Trinidad,  and  for  a  while  shuttled  be- 
tween South  Africa  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

SHE  WAS  ATTACKED  by  Hcinkcl  Ills  on 
her  way  to  Russia  and  when  dis- 
charging in  Archangel.  Later,  she  sur- 
vived bombing  and  surface  fire  off  the 
African  coast.  One  of  the  few  peacetime 
Liberties  to  survive  the  war,  the  Patrick 
Henry  remained  in  service  until  damaged 
on  a  Florida  reef  in  1946.  Placed  in  a  re- 
serve fleet  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  she  languished 
there  a  dozen  years.  In  1958,  the  oldest 
Liberty  was  towed  to  Baltimore  and 
scrapped,  to  die  at  the  Patapsco  Scrap 
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fied  that  it  would  take  $250,000  and  two 
months  to  convert  a  Liberty  into  a  troop- 
ship. Another  expert  said  it  couldn't  be 
done  at  all. 

"Baloney,"  said  Lt.  Col.  C.  H.  David- 
son, or  words  to  that  effect.  He  told  the 
Pacifican,  an  Army  paper  published  in 
Manila,  "Give  me  50  men  and  in  48 
hours  we'll  convert  a  Liberty  into  a  troop- 
ship that  will  pass  any  inspection." 

It  was  a  bit  difficult  to  ignore  a  leaf 
colonel  like  Colonel  Davidson,  whose 
experience  included  transporting  two  full 
divisions  from  Australia  to  New  Guinea 
and  various  other  islands. 

Reluctantly  they  gave  in,  turned  over 
the  Otto  Mears,  then  sat  back  to  have  the 
last  laugh.  But  all  the  laughing  was  done 
by  534  soldiers  who  sailed  out  of  Manila 
on  a  liferaft-studded  Mears  four  days 
later,  and  who  were  still  laughing  24 
days  after  that  when  they  sailed  through 
the  Golden  Gate. 

Shower  shacks  were  bolted  to  each 
side  of  the  deck,  aft  of  the  superstruc- 
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CAR  NEWS  FOR  '68. 
TIPS  ON  TAPE  SYSTEMS. 
BETTER  BOAT  SAFETY. 

In  a  month  or  so,  the  automakers  will  be  preparing  to  unveil  their  1968 
wares.  Here's  what  to  expect: 

•  Styling:  The  sporty  look  that  came  into  vogue  this  year  will  be  even 
more  evident  in  the  next  model  season.  Specifically,  it  means  longer  hoods, 
"fastback"  (deeply  sloping)  lines  at  the  rear,  and  prominent  fenders.  But 
because  of  safety  rules,  such  flashy  doodads  as  hood  ornaments  and  "spin- 
ner" hubcaps  will  be  eliminated,  and  more  hardware  will  be  recessed.  Inci- 
dentally, there  also  will  be  shoulder  harnesses  for  the  driver  and  his  right 
front  passenger.  And  you'll  see  the  first  appearance  of  anti -theft  devices — 
notably  buzzers  to  warn  you  that  you  have  left  the  key  in  the  ignition. 

•  Prices:  It's  a  pretty  sure  bet  that  they  will  be  up.  But  there  will  be 
some  offsetting  factors,  too.  One  is  that  prospective  buyers  should  get 
good  trade-in  allowances.  Another  is  that  installment  loans  are  easier  to 
come  by.  And  a  third  is  that  maintenance  costs  steadily  are  going  down 
because  of  improvements  in  engines  and  bodies. 

★  ★  ★ 

The  confusion  that  beset  the  phonograph  industry  when  it  began  making 
records  in  three  different  speeds  now  is  cropping  up  in  a  sister  business — 
tape.  This  is  what  started  the  shooting: 

•  A  new  boom  is  developing  in  tape  because  stereo  players  are  being  in- 
stalled in  autos.  But  the  machines  aren't  uniform.  The  type  put  in  as  original 
equipment  is  an  "8-track"  job.  The  kind  you  buy  independently  of  Detroit 
often  is  "4-track." 

•  In  an  auto,  you  can't  use  tape  that  fits  a  "4-track"  player  in  an  "8-track" 
installation,  or  vice  versa.  So  this  is  resulting  in  a  lot  of  duplication  and 
some  confusion. 

•  You  can,  however,  play  both  types  on  a  single  player  in  your  own  home — 
provided  you  buy  a  4-and-8.  But  note  this:  Such  a  player  will  accept  only 
the  "cartridges"  made  for  autos — that  is,  containers  with  endless  loops  of 
tape  inside.  It  won't  play  "reel"  tape  (which  is  wound  around  a  spool  like 
movie  film).  For  that  you  need  a  different  machine. 

Meantime,  to  add  to  the  beginner's  confusion,  yet  another  tape  system  is 
hitting  the  market.  Called  "cassette,"  it  utilizes  cartridges  containing  tiny 
reels.  Again,  this  takes  a  special  player. 

In  all,  experts  say  that  befoi'e  you  buy,  first  consult  a  knowledgeable 
dealer  who  can  lead  you  through  the  jungle. 

★  ★  ★ 
For  safety's  sake,  remember  that: 

If  you're  a  boating  enthusiast,  new  Coast  Guard  rules  governing  ventila- 
ting systems  for  enclosed  fuel  and  engine  compartments  now  are  in  effect. 

This  means  that  any  type  of  craft  with  an  inboard  or  inboard-outboard  drive 
must  have  at  least  one  inlet  and  one  exhaust  duct.  If  you're  in  doubt  about 
the  requirements  (which  vary  by  size  and  type  of  boat),  get  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  booklet  CG-395  entitled  "Ventilation  Systems  for  Small  Craft." 
Your  marine  store  will  have  it. 

★  ★  ★ 
Developments  worth  watching: 

MINI-APPLIANCES:  A  growing  hst  of  household  conveniences — laun- 
dries, hair  dryers,  fans,  etc. — are  being  built  in  a  peewee  version.  Behind 
the  trend,  in  part,  is  the  use  of  "solid  state"  (no  tubes)  electrical  circuitry 
which  greatly  cuts  down  on  space  and  simultaneously  steps  up  reliability. 

FREEDOM  SHARES:  These  high-pay  government  bonds  (4.74%  interest 
if  held  to  four-and-a-half  years)  are  now  available,  provided  you  are  in  a 
payroll  or  bond-a-month  plan.  But  you  can't  buy  more  than  $1,350  a  year 
(face  value) ;  you  must  hold  them  at  least  12  months  before  cashing  in,  and 
they  won't  draw  interest  after  maturity. 

LIGHT  BLUBS:  Following  a  Congressional  report  on  light  bulbs,  which 
flatly  says  that,  "the  lives  of  standard  bulbs  are  too  short,"  a  flock  of  new 
long-lasting  bulbs  is  coming  on  the  market  (one  line  is  in  the  39^  class 
with  a  promise  of  5,000  hours  or  three  years). 

— By  Edgar  A.  Grunwald 


OUTFIT  STARTS  YOU  IN 

BIG  MONEYSHOE  BUSINESS!. 


Run  your  own  profitable  'shoe  store' 
business //omAom* in  spare orfull 
time.  We  give  you— fflff— com- 
plete Starting  Outfit  that  makes 
you  i217.00  [XTRA  each  month 
for  just  2  eisy  orders  a  day.  You 
feature  275  fast-selling  dress, 
sport,  work  shoe  styles  for  men 
and  women.  Air-cushion  shoes,  many  other  special  features! 
Sizes  21/2  to  16— widths  AAAA  to  EEEE.  Draw  on  300,000 
pair  stock.  Your  own  shoes  FREE.  Discounts  to  your  fam- 
ily. Prizes,  bonuses — even  a  new  car — at  no  cost  to  you. 
Rush  postcard  for  your  FREE  Starting  Outfit  today...  Now! 
MASON  SHOE,  Dept.  G  657,  CHIPPEWA  FAUS.WIS. 

Book  Authors! 

Join  our  successful  authors  in  a  com-  c  b  f  c 
plete  and  reliable  publishing  program 
publicity,  advertising,  handsome  books. 
Send  for  FREE  report  on  your  manu- 
script &  copy  of  How  To  Publish  Your 
Book. 

CARLTON  PRESS  Dept.  ALS 
84  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  10011 


MOHUMIHIS 

EASY  TERMS     «  ' 


low  

DOWN  W^^^mm  I  ' 

PAYMENT  I  Monuments — Markers — Direct  to 
you.  Satisfaction  or  money  back— 
lowetl  Prices— Freight  paid.  Free  Catalog. 
ROCKDALE  MONUMENT  CO.,  Dept.  31 -J,  JOLIET,  IlL 


''CURE  MORE 
GIVE  MORE  to 
AMERICAN 
CANCER  SOCIETY 


fa  Type 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs, 
IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS 


*  Pump  has   1,001   uses.  Stainless 
Won't   rust  or  clqgl   Uee   1/6  HP 
motor  or  larger  .  .  .^/a  HP  for  up  to  2 , 400 
GPH;  450  GPH  SO'  high;  or  1,800  GPU 
^^_^from  25'  well.     1"   inlet;   3^"  outlet. 

/>  Coupling  included  free  S8.9S 

Heavy  Duty  Bail-Bearing  Pump.  Up  to 
r>,200  GPH;  11/4"  inlet:  1"  outlet.  $12.95 
Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Money  Back 
Guarantee.   Also  other  sizes,  types. 


i^LABAWCO,  Box56,I 


BASEMENT  TOILET 

-..  -  •           -  i 

FLUSHES  UP  TO  mdnoVERHEAD 


SEWER  OR  SEPTIC  TANK. 

NO  DIGGING  UP  FLOODS.  Write 
McPHERSON,  INC.  Box15133  TAMPA,  FLA. 


QiD  Lie  Sores 


Are  you  miserable  with  pain  and  aches  of  leg 
ulcers,  swelling,  itch,  rash  due  to  deep  venous 
congestion  or  leg  swelling  of  bulged  veins  or  in- 
juries? Find  out  about  proven  VISCOSE  that 
works  as  you  walk.  Easy  to  use.  Money-back 
guaranteed  trial.  Send  for  FREE  BOOK  today. 

L.  E.  VISCOSE  COMPANY 

100  W.  Chicago  Ave..  Chicago,  III.  60610 

LIFE  INSURANCE 

ISSUED  BY  MAIL  •  KEEP  IT  FOR  LIFE 

MAIL  THIS  AD  no  obligation 

APPLICATION  MAILED  TO  YOU 

$5000  ENTRY  AGES  21  to  70  •  $2000  ENTRY  AGES  21  to  80 

Whole  Life  Policy  pays  world-wide  for  death  from  any  cause, 
any  time,  except  during  first  policy  year  for  either  suicide 
or  death  from  undisclosed  pre-existing  health  conditions. 
Mail  your  name,  address,  zip  code,  year  of  birth  and  ad  to 
Great  Lakes  Insurance  Co.,  Elein,  III,  60120,  Dept.  G)7M6 
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Maj.  Gen.  Wilson  (I)  and  Rear  Adm.  Guest  view  recovered  H-Bomb. 


Spain's  Great  H-Bomb  Scare 


ONE  OF  OUR  H-BOMBS  IS  MISSING, 

by  Flora  Lewis,  mccraw -iiii.L  v.ook  co., 

.m;\\  -sork,  N.V..  $5.9"). 

THE  BOMBS  OF  PALOMARES,  hy 

Tad  Szulc.  THE  VIKING  PRF.SS,  NKW  YORK., 
N.V..  ^6.50. 

THE  DAY  THEY  LOST  THE  H- 
BOMB,  hy  Christoijlier  Morris.  f:o\vARi)- 

MCCAN,  INC.,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y  .,  ,'5i5. 

On  Monday,  January  17,  IWli,  iwo  U.S. 
defense  aircraft,  a  K-K  l)onil)er  and  a  KC- 
i;>:')  jet  tanker,  collided  in  a  refueling  oper- 
ation near  Spain's  Closta  del  Sol,  raining 
crew,  wreckage  and  four  H-bonihs  on  and 
near  tlic  liny  village  of  Paloniares.  Tlie  in- 
cident at  first  iModiiced  surprisinglv  little 
interest  among  newsmen  and  lew  headlines, 
but  it  was  to  be  the  start  of  a  major  U.S. 
military  search  which  would  last  81  davs 
and  radically  alter  some  of  our  interna- 
tional defense  procedures  involving  nuclear 
armaments. 

Three  of  the  bombs  were  recovered  by 
Tuesday,  the  18th  of  January,  but  the  fourth 
was  to  cause  the  search  which,  at  its  height, 
woidd  involve  nearly  a  thousand  service- 
men in  the  land  recovery  operation  alone; 
while  Navy  operations  called  upon  a  task 
force  of  1.')  ships:  some  2.200  men  and  l.'$0 
frogmen;  20  Naval  officers— all  specialists  in 
underwater  work;  V.'i  civilian  scientists  and 
specialists  connected  with  seven  industiial 
corporations,  as  well  as  assistance  from  eight 
Navy  organizations. 

The  collision  resulted  in  a  history-making 
deep-sea  .search  and  recovery— emploving 
the  most  advanced  underwater  equipment— 
and  it  produced  the  first  rendezvous  of  two 
manned  submersibles  in  deep  inner  space. 
Finally,  though  no  one  other  than  the  .seven 
airmen  killed  in  the  collision  was  seriously 
injured,  it  restdled  in  claims  against  the 


United  States  which  will  remain  open  for 
some  15  to  30  years  due  to  the  possible  con- 
tinuing danger  of  contamination  from  plu- 
lonium  spewed  forth  by  two  of  the  bombs. 

Each  of  the  three  authors  represented  here 
with  a  book  on  the  collision  has  managed 
to  co\er  the  same  ground  factually  and  still 
present  a  different  feeling  about  the  acci- 
dent and  its  aftermath.  Flora  Lewis  has 
gi\en  us  a  well  reported  account,  while 
including  more  of  the  attitude  of  the  Span- 
ish residents  of  Palomares  than  is  found  in 
the  other  books.  Tad  S/ulc's  book  reflects 
a  crisis,  detailed,  rcportorial  approach  to  the 
collision;  and  Christopher  Morris'  version 
reads  most  like  a  story,  and  includes  con- 
\ersaiions  with  manv  of  those  directly  in- 
vohed  in  the  cleanup  operation. 

The  three  accounts  vary  little  as  to  facts, 
though  the  length  of  Mr.  Szulc's  and  Miss 
Lewis'  works  enables  them  to  include  more 
information  about  the  search,  the  partici- 
pants and  the  official  policies  of  both  the 
United  Slates  and  the  Spanish  governments. 
Much  is  written  by  all  three  authors  atwut 
the  degree  of  official  secrecy  which  emanated 
from  AVashinglon.  D.C.  Eacii  is  sharply  criti- 
cal of  a  policv  which  thev  felt  increased 
speculation  and  fear  among  the  residents 
of  I'aiomares.  but  failed  to  stop  a  rough, 
1  hough  generally  accurate,  version  of  the 
fads  from  leaking  out  anvwav.  It  was  six 
weeks  before  official  acknowledgement  was 
made  of  the  events,  though  two  reporters 
who  rushed  to  Palomares  when  the  first 
rumors  began  trickling  in  found  it  quite 
easv  to  acquire  much  of  tlie  story  simiilv  by 
asking  local  residents  what  had  happened. 

Total  cost  of  the  operation  for  the  United 
States  was  estimated  at  al)out  .1?1,5  million, 
excluding  the  lo.ss  of  the  two  destroyed  H 
bombs.  The  general  conclusion  of  the  three 


writers  is  tiiat  the  entire  affair  ended  amaz- 
ingly amicably  and  with  few  repercussions, 
and  that  the  United  States  learned  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  lessons  from  the  experience 
which  will  prove  helpful  in  the  coming  years 
of  the  nuclear  and  inner-space  age.  c.sh 
■ 

The  Intruders,  by  Senator  Edward  V. 

Long.  FREDERICK  A.  PRAE(;ER.  PUB..  NEW 
YORK,  N.Y  ..  .Sa.9r). 

A  critical  look  at  the  ))resenl-(lay  invasion 
of  privacy  ^ia  such  devices  as  wiretapping, 
bugging  and  general  snooping  by  govern- 
ment and  indirstrv,  by  the  Cliairman  of  the 
Senate  Sidjconunittee  on  ,-\dministrative 
Practice  and  Procedme. 


*~*  Historic  Houses  and  Restorations,  by 
Irvin  Haas,  hawthorn  hooks,  inc.,  ne\v 
YORK,  N.V.,  S12.95. 

A  pictorial  tour  with  accoini)anying  text 
of  famous  homes  and  towns  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States,  showing  period 
rooms  and  furnishings  as  they  appear  todav 
in  manv  of  these  buildings. 


History  of  Rocketry  &  Space  Travel,  by 
Wernher  \on  Braun  and  Frederick  L 
Orclway  IIL  thomas  v.  crowell  c:o.,  ne\v 

YORK,  N.Y.,  $14.95. 

Two  of  the  world's  leading  experts  on 
rocketry  and  astronautics  view  man's  con- 
quest of  space  from  ancient  times  to  the 
fatal  Apollo  mission,  in  221  pages  of  text, 
with  color  and  black-and-wliite  photos,  plus 
a  14-page  bibliography. 


Great  American  Documents,  edited  by 
Monroe  Heath  and  Clarence  F.  Mcin- 
tosh, pacific:  coast  publeshers.  menlo 
PARK.  CALIF.,  paperback,  .'>1.95. 

A  collection  of  famous  statements  and 
writings  b^  .'•ome  of  our  nation's  Presidents 
and  leading  political   figures,  which  have 
helped  shape  the  course  of  American  history. 
■ 

Ireland  Since  the  Rising,  by  Limothy 
Patrick  C:oogan.  eredi-.rick  a.  praeger. 

NEW  YORK,   N.V..  .S6.95. 

A  detailed,  informative  studv  of  Ireland's 
problems  and  i)rogress  since  tiie  I'.Mti-rebel- 
lion,  with  emphasis  on  the  gains  she  has 
made  in  manv  areas  in  recent  years. 

■ 

Self-Realization  and  Self-Defeat,  by 
Samuel  J.  Warner,  Ph.D.  grove  press. 

INC.,  NEW  YORK.  N.V..  .S(). 

An  interesting  analysis  of  destruclivi' 
habits  of  beha\ior  in  certain  individuals 
which  prevent  tliem  from  achieving  tlieir 
full  potential. 

■ 

This  Land  Was  Theirs,  A  Study  of  the 
North  American  Indian,  by  Wendell  H. 

Cswalt.  JOHN  WILEY  i-  .SONS,  INC..  NEW 
YORK,  N.Y..  .S9.95. 

.V  series  of  studies  of  ten  geograpliically 
representative  North  .-Vmerican  Indian  tribes, 
with  an  anahsis  of  the  Indian  in  today's 
modern  world. 

■ 

Books  can  be  purchased  through  local  book- 
stores or  by  writing  directly  to  book  pub- 
lishers. Editors 
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NEED  TABLES? 

L  SAVE  MONEY!  A 


AUTHENTIC  COATS  OF  ARMS  reproduced 
in  relief,  full  color,  on  oak  wall  shields. 
12'  X  10",  $22;  14"  x  12",  $28;  22"  x  18", 
$45,  all  ppd.  Checks  returned  if  arms  can- 
not be  traced,  with  free  Heraldry  Society 
handbook.  State  original  domicile,  if 
known.  York  Insignia,  Ltd.,  Dept.  AL,  York, 
England. 


LEARN  UPHOLSTERY  at  home.  New  meth 
ods,  all  styles,  including  fabulous  Nauga- 
hydes.  Free  special  upholsterer's  tools. 
Earn  while  you  learn  in  spare  time.  Send 
for  free  illustrated  book  on  home  study 
course  for  upholstering  sofas,  chairs, 
bullt-ins.  Free  sample  lesson.  Modern  Up- 
holstery, Box  899-XJ,  Orange,  Calif.  92669. 


\ 


STOP  STOOPING,  sagging  shoulders  with 
new  Pi  Peer  Shoulder  Brace.  Made  of  venti 
lated-for-comfort  3-ply  material;  cool,  light 
weight,  with  softly  padded  arm  bands.  Cor 
rects  posture  instantly.  $4.95  ppd.  (Men 
give  measurement  around  chest;  women 
under  bust.)  Piper  Brace,  Dept.  AL-77H 
811  Wyandotte,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105 


AMERICA  THE  BEAUTIFUL.  Scarce  minia- 
ture sheet  plus  25  other  valuable  U.S. 
postage  stamps  picturing  famous  Ameri- 
can wonders:  Grand  Canyon,  Devil's  Tower, 
Niagara  Falls,  Boulder  Dam,  Golden  Gate, 
Great  Smokies,  Shiprock  Mesa,  others. 
Also  1965  U.S.  Catalog.  All  for  25<S.  H.  E. 
Harris.  Dept.  E-36,  Boston,  Mass.  02117. 


ZIP  CODE  LABELS,  beautifully  printed  in 
black  on  white  gummed  paper  with  rich 
gold  trim.  Any  name,  address,  zip  code — 
up  to  4  lines.  500  labels  in  plastic  box, 
50<i  ppd.  Correct  zip  codes  checked  out 
for  additional  100  per  set.  All  with  48- 
hour  service.  Walter  Drake,  5507-2  Drake 
BIdg.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80901. 


ALL-SEASON  TATTERSALL  for  tall  or  big 
man.  In  combed  cotton  poplin,  elasticized 
knit  collar,  cuffs.  Wash  &  wear;  takes 
rugged  wear  and  countless  washings  in 
stride.  In  blue/black  tattersall,  sizes  40- 
54,  sleeves  38";  $12.95  ppd.  Write  for  free 
72-page  color  catalog.  King-Size,  Inc.,  5157 
Forest  St.,  Brockton,  Mass.  02402. 


18 


.95 


AMERICAN  WELDERS,  Inc. 
Dept.  L,  Osage  Beach,  Mo.  65065 


HEAVY  DUTY-ARC  WELDER  $ 

5  YEAR  GUARANTEE  ONLY 

1967  Arc  WelJer.  works  on  110  volt  liouse  line.  No  experience  necessary.  Braze* 
.solder,  cut  or  weld  any  metal  up  to  ,'4'"  thick.  Generates  up  to  10,(K)0  deitreea  of 
heat.  Nothing  else  to  buy,  complete  with  12  ft.  heavy  duty  power  cable,  I/I6"  and 
}A  "  welding  and  brazing  rod.s,  helmet  and  iustruclions.  Order  on  10  day  money  back 
trial.  Five  year  repair  or  replacement  guarantee.  Send  $3.00  pay  $15.95  plus 
C.O.D.  and  postage  when  delivered,  or  send  S18.05  and  wo  pay  postage.  Over 
500,000  now  in  use.  Direct  from  factory. 

Do  Not  confuse  this  new  Improved  welder  with  other  units  selling  for 
less.  This  is  an  American  made,  heavy  duty,  deluxe  model. 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM 

FREE 

MONROE 
  CATALOG 

Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  folding  tables?  Order 
DIRECT  from  MONROE!  Almost  100,000  customers 
save  time,  trouble  and  MONEY  by  buying  tabies  this 
easy,  low-cost  way!  Mail  coupon  now  for  FREE  catalog! 
r-  TheMONROECo.69ChurchSt., Colfax,  lowaS0054  — • 
I    Please  send  me  your  latest  direct-price  catalog.  , 


L 


Name  „ 
Address 
City  


_State_ 


_Zip_ 


Such  SAFE  Comfort  for 

Reducible  Inguinal 


RUPTURE! 

Bupture-Gard  makes 
you  more  comfortable 
two    ways  —  in  body, 
berause   no  pressure 
grips  you — In  mind,  be 


cause  rupture  feels  so 
safely  supported!  Rup- 
ture-Gard  is  suspended 
from   the  waist.  Double 
pad  of  firm  molded  foam 
lubber  holds  rupture  like  a 
pair  of  hands — moves  with 
body,  no  matter  how  sharply 

you  move.  Washable ;  adju.stable  as  trouser-belt. 
ijO-day  trial:  money-back  guarantee.  Order  today 
— $9.95  plus  2.10  r>o.<tage — just  ,^ive  waiat  measure. 

THE  KINLEN  CO..  Dept.  AL-77W 

809  Wyandotte,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Zip  Code  ALL  your  mail 


When  new  Postal  Regulations  go  into 
effect,  your  mail  will  be  delayed  if 
it  doesn't  show  your  Zip  Code.  Start 
now  to  give  your  Zip  Code  as  part 
of  your  address  on  ALL  your  mail. 

HELP  YOUR  POSTOFFICE  HELP  YOU 


SEPTIC  TANK  TROUBLE? 

NORTHELReactivatoi- 
works  to  keep  septic  tank 
and  cesspool  clean.  A 
bacteria  concentrate 
breaks  up  solids  and 
grease — works  to  pre- 
vent overflow,  back-up, 
odors.  Regular  use  can 
save  costly  pumping  or 
digging.  Simply  mix  dry  powder  in  water, 
flush  down  toilet.  Non-poisonous,  noii- 
caustic.  Money  back  guarantee  of  satis- 
faction. Six  months'  supply,  $3.35 ;  full 
year's  supply  only  $6,00.  postpaid. 
NORTHEL  DISTRIBUTORS.  AL-7 

P.O.   Box    1103.   Minneapolis,   Minnesota,  55440 


MAGNIFYING 

READING  GLASSES  $3^8 


High-quality,  plano-convex  lenses  in  stylish  smoke- 
color  frames  magnify  fine  print,  make  it  easier  to  do 
close,  precision  work.  Metal  hinges  for  long  wear.  For 
folks  over  40  without  eye  disease  or  astigmatism  who 
simply  need  magnifying  lenses.  Order  on  30-day  money- 
back  trial.  If  not  satisfied,  return  postpaid  for  full 
refund.  An  outstanding  value  at  $3.98.  State  age,  sex. 
Add  25C  postage.  NEL-KING  PRODUCTS,  Dept,  AL-77G, 
811  Wyandotte,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105. 
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PARTING  SHOTS 


"They're  so  young." 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 


NURSERY  RHYME  SWITCH 

His  keen  blue  eyes  following  the  endless  flow  of  Friday  night  traffic,  the 
white  haired  man  rocked  quietly  to  and  fro.  Each  pufl:  on  his  mellow  pipe 
was  synciironized  with  the  rhythm  of  liis  chair.  Campers  and  trailers  of 
all  types  whirred  past. 

After  a  long  time,  his  son,  who  was  sitting  near  him,  broke  the  conver- 
sational silence. 

"Everybody's  heading  for  camp  tonight.  Dad.  It'll  be  just  the  same  when 
they  come  back  tomorrow." 

"Yep,"  came  the  response.  "Leave  'em  alone  and  they'll  come  home 
waggin'  their  trailers  behind  'em." 

Pai'line  Johnson 


"COULD  BE  ... " 

Two  doctors  were  discussing  the  problem  of  our  population  explo- 
sion. One  remarked,  "At  the  present  rate  of  birth  it  won't  be  too  long 
before  there'll  be  standing  room  only!" 

Thinking  over  the  statement  for  a  moment,  the  other  doctor  finally 
replied,  "Come  to  think  of  it — that  might  just  be  the  answer  to  the 
whole  problem." 

Lucille  J.  Goodyear 


KIBITZER 

^L^tt.  an  earnest  nve-year  old.  watched  his  daddy  out  in  his  back  yard 
digging  a  kidney-shaped  hole  for  a  fish  pond.  As  the  hole  assiuued  its 
shape.  Matt  commented.  "Daddy,  that  hole  looks  like  a  peanut  shell." 

His  father,  knee-deep  in  the  hole,  straightened  up  from  his  labors, 
studied  the  shape,  and  finally  agreed. 

Matt  considered  anotiier  moment,  then  added,  'And  Daddy,  you  look 
like  the  nut  inside." 

D.  Leslie  Doyle 


MIRACLE 
Hidden  deep  in  the  history 
Of  this  great  land,  is  mystery 
As  to  how  this  country's  pioneers, 
Who  battled  countless  trials  and  fears, 
Subdued    this    land — thus    won  great 
stakes — 

Without  the  aid  of  coffee  breaks. 

Peter  Cartwright 

PATRIOTIC  ADVERTISEMENT 

Sign  seen  in  the  window  of  a  New  York 
store  over  a  display  of  American  flags: 
"THESE  COLORS  DO  NOT  RUN" 

David  Gordon 

SECOND  THOUGHT  ON  SECOND  LOOK 
Mirror,  mirror  on  the  wall 
You  really  have  a  lot  of  gall 
I  merely  asked  you  to  reflect  me 
Not  to  critically  inspect  me; 
Lest  you  wind  up  on  a  shelf, 
Keep  Your  Opinions  To  Yourself! 

^  Danny  Seifer 

LIKE  YOU  AND  ME 

An  old-timer  is  one  who  wonders  where 
all  the  action  was  when  he  was  a  teen-ager. 

Al  Sponc 

WEEKEND  GUEST 
The  family's  asleep  when  I  waken  at 
eight; 

I  go  back  to  bed.  (They'll  be  breakfasting 
late.) 

When   I   waken   again,   I'm  famished, 

unsteady — 
And  find  everybody  has  eaten  already. 

Leonard  K.  Schiff 

FACIAL  FLAW 

Jowls:   Flesh  in   the  pan 

Raymond  J.  Cvikota 


'Don't  look  now,  but  I  think  Ahmad 
sliced  into  the  woods  again." 
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